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The indefatigable character of the German is certainly well sus‘arned by the Ratisbon printing-press, 
and if for nothing else, Herr Pustet wil) have deserved well of tue Church, by the persevering way in 
whieh he is productng, ove afteranother, tine editions of the various Liturgic: al books.. The above is 
one of the series of Manvals which, alymgside of the folios, he is engaged on. Webope soon to notice 
anmiong tiie former tlie * Ordo Exequiarum,” and the: “ Proeessionale Romanum,” printed ag separate 
Vols.; as well as the “‘ Directorium Chori.” Little, of course, has to be said about the Ritual itself, 
as there can be nothing new in it; however, mistakes and alterations in aecidévtal matters were the 
fashion before the éstablishiment of the supremacy of the Roman ‘Liturgy, Which is one of the glories 
ofthe present century; bat the Rishop of Ratisven attests that the present edition agrees exact} 
(“‘adanitingim concordet ”) with the authentic edition of Bevedict XIV, and with that of the Propu 
ganda recommended hy the Congregation of 8. Rites, while every sheet lias passed the revision of tix 
same Congreyation—™“ et ab hac aimplaum integvitatis testimenium weruisse.”” But the style of tlie 
edition and the appendixes are both matters of congratulation. As to sive, it is 8vo, with fine large 
type, in red and Dlack ; the musical notation of the part ‘‘ De Prucessionibus "—whieh in se matiy 
moderd re-issues of books with the chant .s so confused, the notes not resting properly.ou the lives 1 
the stave’ to which they belong—is here most accurately pointed. Another fuct about the misien! 
part is that the Gregorian chunt has been revised and correeted by the Special Commission, now 
soine time, sitting iv Rome for that purpose. ‘The Secretary of the 8. Congregation, in his autheriza 
tion says, ‘*Preesens Editio Kitualis s Romani ad tramitem: Editionum Romimram diligenter exarata et 
quoad t Tantum Gregorianun qui in ea continetur revisa ct correcta Com missione éjusdem.cantus in Orbe 
instituta.’ 

But it is the Appendix whier constitutes the chief feature of the edition. It consists of two. parts. 
The first contains those ** Benedictiones et instructiones sancte sedes auctoritate approbatwe seu per 
misase.”” ~ “The secoud the “ beuedictionés proprie@ novuulloram. Ordinum Regdlariuni,”—the wost 
prominent among whieh are those for the yarions Scapulars. The former gives the instractions for 
missiouaries such as for their blessing the font on any emergency ; for the administration of Confirma 
tion by a priest delegated by the Holy See, and the latest directions Yor duplicating. The Benedic 
tions to the number of filty eight, thirteen of whieh are Episeopal, are of the most varied kind; apd 
serve as a good illustration of the power of blessing comferred in ordination, vig..‘* ut quidquitl bene 
dicas sit Venedictum.’ Among these some of the most strikingare the: blessing of gold, myrrh, and 
incense, on the Epiphany ; of chureh-organs, railways, the. telegraph, of medicines, farm buildings 
and bees,; while the “blessing of malt liquors” prays “ at sit remedium salutare humano geveri 

« + €t quicunque ex ea biberent sanitatem corporis et anime tatelain pércipiant.”’ This 
ap) mtx has undergune the revision and received the authéntication of the Congregution of Rites 
he portion, however, most useful among ourselves is that whieh furnishes the authorized blessings 
of Seapulars, Rosaries, ete. The vol. is ce ortainly mulfum in parvo 
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BROWNSON’S 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


APRIL, 1874. 


Art. I.—Essay in Refutation of Atheism. By O. A. Brown- 


son. Dixit insipiens in corde suo: Non est Deus. 


XI.—THE FACT OF CREATION. 


TuE great Gentile apostasy from the Patriarchal religion 
originated in the loss of the primitive tradition of the fact 
of creation: that in the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth, and all things visible and invisible. No 
Gentile philosophy, known to us, recognizes the fact of 
creation; and the mother-error of all Gentilism is pantheism, 
and pantheism is no vulgar error, originating with the 
ignorant and unlettered many, but the error of the cultivated 
few, philosophers and scientists, who, by their refinements 
and subtil speculations on the relation of cause and effect, 
first obscure in their own minds and then wholly obliterate 
from them the fact of creation. 

Dr. Déllinger, in his ‘‘ Heathenism before Christianity,” 
assumes that heathenism originated with the ignorant and 
vulgar, not with the learned and scientific. But this view 
cannot be accepted by any one who has watched the course 
of philosophy and the sciences for the last three centuries. 
Three centuries ago Christian theism was held universally 
_by all ranks and conditions of civilized society, and 
atheism was regarded with horror, and hardly dared show its 
head; now, the most esteemed, the most distinguished phi- 
losophers and scientists, like Emerson, Herbert Spencer, 
Professor Huxley, Emile Littré, Claude Bernard, Voigt, 
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Buchmann, Sir John Lubbock, and Professor Tyndall, to 
mention no others, are decided pantheists, and undisguised 
atheists. They are not merely tolerated, but are held to be 
the great men and shining lights of the age. Pantheism—athe- 
ism—in our times originates with philosophers and scientists 
and descends to the people, and, in the absence of all proof 
to the contrary, it is fair to presume that it was the same 
in ancient times. The corruption, alike of language and of 
doctrine, is always the work of philosophers and of the learned 
or the half-learned, never of the people. 

The various heathen mythologies never originated, and 
never could have originated, with the ignorant multitude, or 
with savage and barbarous tribes. These mythologies are in 
great part taken up with the generation or genealogy of the 
gods, and bear internal evidence that they had for their 
starting point the ineffable mystery of the Blessed Trinity, 
and have grown out of efforts by philosophers and theologians 
to symbolize the eternal generation of the Son, and the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost, which they obscured and lost by 
their inappropriate symbols, figures, and allegories. They 
all treat the universe as generated by the gods, and for cos- 
mogony give us theogony. 

Generation is simply explication or development, and the 
generated is of the same nature with the generator, as the 
Church maintains in defining the Son to be consubstantial 
with the Father. Hence the visible universe, as well as the 
invisible forces of nature, as generated by the gods, was held 
to be divine, both as a whole and in all its parts. Rivers and 
brooks, hills and valleys, groves and fountains, the ocean and 
the earth, mountains and plains, the winds and the waves, 
storms and tempests, thunder and lightning, the sun, moon, 
and stars; the elements, fire, air, water, and earth; the gen- 
erative forces of nature, vegetable, animal, and human, 
were all counted divine, and held to be proper objects of 
worship. Hence the fearful and abominable superstitions 
that oppressed and still oppress heathen nations and tribes, 
the horrid, cruel, filthy, and obscene rites which it were a 
shame even to name. These rites and superstitions follow 
too logically from the assumed origin of all things visible and 
invisible m generation or emanation, to have originated 
with the unlearned and vulgar, or not to have been the work 
of philosophers and theologers. 
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Dr. Déllinger holds that polytheism in polytheistic nations 
and tribes precedes monotheism, or the worship of one God, 
and denies that pantheism is the primal error of Gentilism. 
He appears to hold that the nations that apostatized, after 
the confusion of tongues at Babel, fell at once into the lowest 
forms of African fetichism, and from that worked their way 
up, step by step, to polished Greek and Roman polytheism, 
and thence to Jewish and Christian monotheism. But this is 
contrary to the natural law of deterioration. Men by super- 
natural grace may be elevated from the lowest grade to the 
highest at a single bound, but no man falls at once from the 
highest virtue to the lowest depth of vice or crime, or from 
the sublimest truth to the lowest and most degrading form of 
error. African fetichism is the last stage, not the first, of 
polytheism. The first error is always that which lies nearest 
to the truth, and that demands the least apparent departure 
from orthodoxy, or men’s previous beliefs. We know, 
historically, that the race began in the patriarchal religion, 
in what we call Christian theism, and pantheism is the error 
that lies nearest, and that which most easily seduces the 
mind trained in Christian theism. 

What deceives Dr. Déllinger and others is that they 
attribute the manifest superiority of Greek and Roman 
polytheism over African fetichism to a gradual amelioration of 
the nations that embraced it; but history presents us no 
such amelioration. The Homeric religion departs less from 
the patriarchal religion than the polytheism of any later 
period in the history of either pagan Greece or Rome. 
The superiority of Greek and Roman polytheism is due 
primarily to the fact that it retained more of the primitive 
tradition, and the apparent amelioration was due to the 
more general initiation, as time went on, into the Eleusinian 
and other mysteries, in which the earlier traditions, and, after 
Alexander the Great, to more familiar acquaintance with the 
traditions of the East, especially of the Jews. The mysteries 
were instituted after the great Gentile Apostasy, but from all 
that it is possible now to ascertain of them, they preserved, 
not indeed the primitive traditions of the race, but the 
earliest traditions of the nations that apostatized. Certain 
it is, if the Unity of God was taught in them, as seems not 
improbable, we have no reason to suppose that they pre- 
served the tradition of the one God the creator of the 
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heavens and the earth. Neither in the mysteries nor in the 
popular mythologies, neither with the Greeks nor the 
Romans, the Syrians nor Assyrians, neither with the Egyp- 
tians nor the Indians, neither with the Persians nor the 
Chinese, neither with the Kelts nor the Teutons do we find 
any reminiscences of the creative act, or fact of creation 
from nothing. 

The oldest of the Vedas speak of God as spirit, recognize 
most of his essential attributes, and ascribe to him apparently 
moral qualities, but we find no recognition of him as Creator. 
Socrates, as does Plato, dwells on the justice of the Divinity, 
but neither recognizes God the Creator. Pére Gratry, of the 
Oratory of the Immaculate Conception, contends indeed, in his 
“Connaissance de Dieu,” that Moses, Plato, Aristotle, 
Confucius, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, 
Malebranche, Leibnitz, Bossuet, Fénelon, in fact all philoso- 
phers of the first rank of all ages and nations, agree in 
asserting substantially one and the same theodicsea. Yet 
Plato asserts no God the Creator, at best, only an intelligent 
artificer or architect, doing the best he can with preéxisting 
materials. His theology is well summed up by Virgil in his 
Eneid : 

Spiritus intus alit, totumque infusa partus. 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 


Aristotle asserts God as the anima mundi, or soul of the 
world, followed by Spinoza in his “ Natura Naturans,” and 
which Pope versities in his shallow ‘ Essay on Man.” 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 

That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame; 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent, etc. 


Here is no creative God; there is only the anima mundi 
of the Brahmins, and of the best of the pagan philosophers. 

Even some Christian philosophers, while they hold the 
fact of creation certain from revelation, deny its provability 
by reason. St. Paul says “ hy faith we understand the world 
was framed by word of God,” but St. Thomas, if I am not 
mistaken, teaches that the same truth may be at once a 
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matter of revelation or faith and a truth cognizable by 
natural reason and matter of science, and certain it is that 
our greatest theologians undertake to prove the fact of 
creation from reason or reasoning, or from data supplied by 
the natural light of the soul, for they all attempt a rational 
refutation of pantheism. 

The analysis of the ideal element of the object in thought, 
we have seen, shows that it is resolvable into being, exist- 
ences, and their relation, and the analysis of the relation, real 
only in the related, brings us, so to speak, face to face with 
the Divine creative act. Real and necessary being can exist 
without creating, for it is, as say the theologians, actus 
purissimus, therefore in itself ens perfectissimum, and is not 
obliged to go out of itself, in order either to be or to perfect or 
complete itself, in which respect it is the contrary of the 
reine Seyn of Hegel. It is in itself infinite Fulness, Pleroma, 
Plenum, while the reine Seyn is the Byssos of the old Gnostics, 
or the Void of the Buddhists, and even Hegel makes it not 
being, but a Becoming—das Werden. The being given in 
ideal intuition is real and necessary being, self-existent, self- 
sufficing, complete in itself, wanting nothing, and incapable of 
receiving anything in addition to what it is, and is eternally. 

Hence the ontologist, starting with being as his principrum, 
can never arrive at existences, for being can be under no 
extrinsic or intrinsic necessity of creating. But, may not 
the psychologist conclude being from the intuition of 
existences? Not at all, because existences, not existing in 
and of themselves, are neither cognizable nor conceivable 
without the intuition of being. Yet, though being is sufficient 
in all respects for itself, it is cognizable by us only mediante 
its own act creating us and affirming itself as the first term 
or being in the ideal element of the object in thought, and 
therefore only in its relation to the second term, or existences. 
This relation under which both being and existences, the 
necessary and the contingent, are given, is the creative act 
of being, as we have seen, and therefore, as that mediante 
which both being and existences are given, is necessarily 
itself given in ideal intuition. It is as necessarily given in 
the object in every thought as either being or existences, 
the necessary or the contingent, and therefore is objec- 
tively as certain as either of the other two terms without 
which no thought is possible, and is in fact more immediately 
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given, since it is only mediante the relation or creative act 
of being that either being or existences themselves are 
given, or are objectively intuitive. 

But not therefore, because being is cognizable only in its 
relation to existences, does it follow that being itself is re- 
lation, or that all our cognitions are relative, or, as Gioberti 
maintains, that all truth is relative; nay, that the essence 
of God, as implied in the mystery of the Holy Trinity, is in 
relation, in the relation of the three Persons of the Godhead. 
The relation is given in ideal intuition as the act of real and 
necessary being. The relation then is extrinsic, not intrinsic, 
and since being is real, necessary, independent, self-existing, 
and self-sufficing, the creative act must be not a neces- 
sary, but a free, voluntary act on the part of being. The 
relation, then, is not intrinsic, but freely and voluntarily as- 
sumed. 

Being is given in ideal intuition mediante its creative 
act, then as creator or ens creans. But as nothing extrinsic 
or intrinsic can oblige being, which is independent and self- 
sufficing, to create or to act ad extra, it must be a free crea- 
tor, free to create or not create, as it chooses. Then being 
must possess freewill and intelligence, for without intelli- 
gence there can be no will, and without will no choice, no 
free action. Being then must be in its nature rational, and 
then it must be personal, for personality is the last comple- 
ment of rational nature, that is, he must be a suppositum 
that possesses, by its nature, intelligence and freewill. Then 
being, real and necessary, being in its plenitude, being in 
itself, is—God, and creator of the heavens and the earth, and 
all things visible and invisible. 

But, it is objected, this assumes that we have immediate 
intuition of being, and therefore of God, which is a proposi- 
tion improbated by the Holy See. Not to our knowledge. 
The Holy See has improbated, if you will, the proposition 
that the intellect has immediate cognition, that is, percep- 
tion or empirical intuition of God; but not, so far as we are 
informed, the proposition that we have, mediante its creative 
act, intuition of real and necessary being in the ideal element 
of the object in thought. The Holy See has defined against 
the Traditionalists, that ‘‘ the existence of God can be proved 
with certainty by reasoning.” But will the objector tell 
us how we can prove the existence of God by any argu- 
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ment from premises that contain no intuition of the necessary, 
and therefore, since the necessary, save as concreted in be- 
ing, is a nullity, of real and necessary being? We may 
have been mistaught, but our logic-master taught us that 
nothing can be in the conclusion, not contained, in principle 
at least, in the premises. If we had not ideal intuition of 
real and necessary being, there is no possible demonstration 
of the existence of God. St. Thomas finds the principle of 
his demonstration of the existence of God, precisely as we 
have done, in the relation of cause and effect, or as we say, 
in the relation of being and existences; but whence does the 
mind come into possession of that relation, or of the ideas 
expressed by the terms cause and effect? St. Thomas does 
not tell us; he simply takes it for granted that we have 
them. What have we done but prove, which he does not do, 
by analyzing, first, thought, then the object, then the ideal, 
and finally the relation, that we have them, and at the same 
time prove that being is a free, not a necessary cause, and 
thus escape pantheism, which we should not do, if we made 
cause as ultimate as being, Ens creans, not simply ens in se, 
that is: Ens acting is the cause, and existences or creatures 
are the effect. 

The ideal, as we have found it, does not differ, we concede, 
from the ideal formula of Gioberti, Ens creat existentias, or 
Being creates existences. This has been objected to as 
pantheistic. Nay, an eminent Jesuit Father charged me with 
atheism because I defended it and I answered him that to 
deny it would be atheism. Even distinguished professors 
of philosophy and learned and excellent men not unfre- 
quently fall into a sort of routine, let their minds be cast in 
certain moulds, and fail to recognize their own thoughts 
when expressed in unfamiliar terms. I have no call to de- 
fend Gioberti, who, for aught I know, may have understood 
the ideal formula in a pantheistic sense, but I de not believe 
he did, and I know that I do not. Gioberti asserts the for- 
mula, but declares it incapable of demonstration; I think I 
have clearly shown, by the several analyses into which we 
have entered, that each term of the formula is given in- 
tuitively in the ideal element of the object, and is as certain 
and as undeniable as the fact of thought or our own existence, 
and no demonstration in any case whatever can go farther. 
As I have found and presented the formula it is only the 
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first verse of Genesis, or the first article of the Creed. I see 
not, then, how it can be charged either with atheism or pan- 
theism. 

Perhaps the suspicion arises from the use of the present 
tense, “creat,” or ‘is creating,” as if it was intended to as- 
sert being as the immanent cause—the causa essentialis, not 
as the causa efficiens, of existences; but this is not the case 
with us, nor do we believe it was with Gioberti, for he seems 
to us to take unwearied pains to prove the contrary. We use 
the present tense of the verb to indicate that the creative act 
that calls existences from nothing is a permanent or continuous 
act, that it is identically one and the same act that creates and 
that sustains existences, or that the act of creation and of con- 
servation are identical, as we shall explain in the next section. 

The formula is infinitely removed from pantheism, because, 
though given in intuition mediante the creative act of being, 
being itself is given as real and necessary, independent and 
self-sufficing, and therefore under no extrinsic or intrinsic 
necessity of creating. The creative act is, as we have seen, a 
free act. and it is distinguished, on the one hand, from being 
as the act irum the actor, and on the other, trom existences as 
the effect from the cause. There is here no place for pan- 
theism, less indeed than in the principle of cause and effect 
which Si. Thomas adopts as the principle of his demonstration 
of the existence of God. The relation of cause and effect is 
necessary, and if cause is placed in the category of being, 
creation is necessary, which is pantheism. Yet St. Thomas, 
the greatest of the Schoolmen, was no pantheist. We have 
avoided the possibility of mistake by placing the causative 
power in the category of being, but the exercise of the power 
in the category of relation, at once distinguishing and con- 
necting being and existences. 

The objector forgets, moreover, that while we have by 
our analysis of thought established the reality of the 
object, or its existence a parte rei, and asserted the objec- 
tivity and therefore the reality of the ideal, we have no- 
where found or asserted the ideal alone as the object in 
thought. We have found and asserted it only as the ideal 
element of the object, which must in principle precede the 
empirical element, but it is never given separately from it, and 
it takes both the ideal and the empirical in their relation to 
constitute the object in any actual thought. The ideal and 
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the empirical elements of the complex object are distin- 
guished by the intellectus agens, or retlection, in which the soul 
acts, never by intuition, ideal or empirical, in either of which 
the action originates with the object. Most men never do 
distinguish them during their whole lives; even the mass of 
philosophers do not distinguish them, or distinguish between 
intuition and reflection. The Peripatetics, in fact, begin 
with the reflective activity, and hardly touch upon the ques- 
tion of intuition, save in what they have to say of phantasms 
and species. Their principles they take from reflection, not 
from the analysis of thought or its object. We do not dissent 
from their principles or their me tthod, but we do not regard 
their principles as ultimate, and we think the field of intui- 
tion, back of reflection, needs a culture which it does not re- 
ceive from them, not even from St. Thomas, still less from 
those routinists who profess to follow. him. We do not 
dissent from the Thomist philosophy ; we accept it fully and 
frankly, but not as in all respects complete. ‘There are, in 
our judgment, questions that lie back of the starting-point 
of that philosophy, which, in order to meet the subtilties and 
refinements of modern pantheists or atheists, the philoso- 
pher of to-day must raise and discuss. 

These questions relate to what in principle precedes the 
reflective action of the soul, and are solved by the distinction 
between intuition and reflection, and between ideal intuition 
and empirical intuition or perception, that is, cognition. 
What we explain by ideal intuition, the ancients called the 
dictates of reason, the dictates of nature, and assumed them 
to be principles inserted in the very constitution of the 
human mind; Descartes called them innate ideas; Reid re- 
garded them as constituent principles of man’s intellectual and 
moral nature ; Kant, as the laws or forms of the human under- 
standing. All these make them more or less subjective, and 
overlook their objectivity, and consequently, cast doubts on 
the reality of our knowledge. ‘It may be real to us, but 
how prove that it is not very unreal to other minds consti- 
tuted differently from ours?” We have endeavored to show 
that these are the ideal elements of the fact of experience, 
and are given in objective or ideal intuition, which is the 
assertion to the mind by its own action of real and necessary 
being itself, and therefore our knowledge, as far as it goes, 
is universally true and apodictic, not true to our minds only. 
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The objection commonly raised to the ideal formula, 
Ens creat existentias, is, not that it is not true, but that it is 
not the principle from which philosophy starts, but the end 
at which philosophy arrives. This, in one sense, if we speak 
of the reflective order, is true, and the philosophy most in 
vogue does not reach it even as its end at all. Yet by using 
reflection we shall find that it is given in the object of every 
thought, as we have shown, the first as well as the last. 
Ideal intuition is a real affirmation to the mind by the act of 
the ideal itself, but it is not perception or distinct cognition, 
because, as we have said, it is not given separately, but only 
as the ideal or a priori element of the object, and is never 
intuitively distinguished or distinguishable from it. This is, 
we think, a sufficient answer to the objection, which is 
founded on a misapprehension of what is really meant by 
the assertion that the ideal formula is the principle of 
science and intuitively given. It is so given, but it is 
only by reflection that the mind distinguishes it, and is aware 
of possessing it. 

XII. EXISTENCES. 

Having found the first term of the ideal formula to be real 
and necessary being, and that real and necessary being is 
God the creator of all things distinguishable from himself, 
we may henceforth drop the term being or ENS and use that 
of Deus or God, and proceed to consider the second term, 
EXISTENCES or creatures. God and creatures include all 
that is or exists. What is not creature and yet is, is God; 
what is not God and yet exists, is creature, the product of 
the act of God. What is neither God nor creature is noth- 
ing. There is nothing and can be nothing that is not either 
the one or the other. Abstractions, prescinded from their 
concretes, and possibilities prescinded from the power or 
ability of the real, we cannot too often repeat, are nullities, 
and no object of intuition, either ideal or empirical. This 
excludes the ens in genere, or being in general, of Rosmini, 
and the reine Seyn of Hegel, which is also an abstraction, or 
merely possible being. An abstract or possible being has 
no power or tendency, as Hegel pretends, to become by self- 
evolution either a concrete or actual being. Evolution of 
nothing gives nothing. Hence whatever truth there may 
be in the details of the respective philosophers of Rosmini 
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and Hegel, they are in their principles unreal and worthless, 
proceeding on the assumption that nothing can make itself 
something. Existences are distinguishable from being and 
are nothing without the creative act of God. Only that act 
stands between them and absolute nullity. God then does 
not form them from a preéxisting matter, but creates them 
from nothing. He does not evolve them from himself, for 
then they would be the Divine Being itself, and indistinguish- 
able from it, contrary to what has already been established, 
namely, that they are distinguished from God as well as 
joined to him mediante his creative act. God is not a 
necessary but a free creator; creatures are not then evolved 
from his own being, but himself, a free creator, is necessari- 
ly distinct from and independent of them; and as without 
creation there is nothing but himself, it follows necessarily 
that he must, if he creates existences at all, create them from 
nothing, by ‘the word of his power, as Christian theology 
teaches. 

But the fact that they are creatures and distinct 
from the Creator proves, also, that they are substances, or 
substantial existences, and therefore, as philosophers say, 
second causes. If creatures had no substantial existence, 
they would be mere phenomena or appearances of the divine 
being or substance, and therefore could not be really dis- 
tinguishable from God himself; which would be a virtual 
denial of the creative act and the reality of existences, and 
therefore of God himself; for it has been shown that there 
is no intuition of being save mediante the creative act of 
being, or without the intuition of existences, that is, of both 
terms of the relation. It would deny, what has been amply 
proved, that the object of intuition, whether ideal or empiri- 
cal, is and must be real, because it does and must present or 
affirm itself, which, if unreal or mere appearance, it could not 
do, since the unreal has no activity and can be no object of 
thought, as the Cosmists themselves concede, for they hold 
the phenomena without the substance that appears in them 
are unthinkable. Moreover, the object in intuition presents 
or affirms itself as it is, and existences all present or affirm 
themselves as real, as things, as substances, as second causes, 
and really distinguishable from Dr. Newman’s “ Notional” 
propositions, which propose nothing, and in which nothing 
real is noted. 
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It is here where Cousin and the pantheists, who do not 
expressly deny creation, commit their fatal mistake. Spinoza, 
Cousin, and others assert one only substance, which they 
vall God, and which the Cosmists call Nature. Hence the 
creative ‘act, if recognized at all, produces only phenome na, 
not substantial existences, and what they cz all creation is 
only the manifestation or apparition of the one only substance. 
It is possible that this error comes from the definition of sub- 
stance adopted by Descartes, and by Spinoza after him, 
namely, that which exists or can be conceived in itself, without 
another. This definition was intended by the Schoolmen, and 
possibly by Descartes also, as simply to mark the distinction 
between substance and mode, attribute, or accident; but, taken 
rigidly as it is by Spinoza, it warrants his doctrine, that God 
is the one only substance, as he is the one only being, for he 
alone exists im se. The universe and all it contains are 
therefore only modes or attributes of God, the only substance. 
The error, also, may have arisen in part r aan using being and 
substance as perfectly synonymousterms. ns is substantia, 
but every substantia is not ens. Substance is anything that 
can support accidents or produce effects; ns is that which 
is, and in strictness is applicable to Ged alone, who gives his 
name to Moses as I am; I AM THAT AM_—SUM QUI SUM. 
There may be, mediante the creative act of God, many sub- 
stances or existences, but there is and can be only one being, 
God. All existences have their being, not in themselves, 
but in God mediante the creative act, according to what St. 
Paul says, “in him we live, and move, and are, im ipso vivi- 
mus, et movemur, et sumus.” Acts xvii, 28. 

Existences are substantial, that is, active or causative 
in their own sphere or degree. The definition of substance 
by Leibnitz—though I think I have found it in some of the 
medieval Doctors—as vis activa, corresponding to the Ger- 
man kraft and the English and French force, is a proper 
definition so far, whatever may be thought of what he adds, 
that it always involves effort or endeavor. In this sense 
existences must be substances or else they could not be given 
intuitively, as in our analysis of the object we have seen they 
are, for in intuition the object is active and presents or 
affirms itself. Strictly speaking, as we have seen in 
the analysis of relation, nothing that exists is or can be passive, 
for passivity is simply im potentia ad actum; whatever 
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exists at all exists in actu and so far is necessarily vis activa. 
Existences in their principle are given intuitively, and their 
principle cannot be substantial and they unsubstantial. But 
it is necessary here to distinguish between the swbstans 
and the substantia, between that which stands under and 
upholds or supports existences or created substances, and the 
existences themselves. The substans is the creative act of 
God, and the substantia or existence is that which it stands 
under and upholdsthem. This enables us to correct the error 
of the deists, who regard the cosmos, though created in the 
first instance and set a-going, now that it is created and 
constituted with its laws and forces as able to go of itself 
without any supercosmic support, propulsion, or direction, 
as a clock or watch, when once wound up and set a-going, 
goes of itself—till it runs down. It has now noneed of God, 
it is sufficient for itself, and God has nothing to do with it, 
but, if he chooses, to contemplate its operation from his supra- 
mundane height. But this old deistical race, now nearly 
extinct, except with our scientists, forgot that the watch or 
clock does not run by its own inherent force, and that it is 
propelled by a force in accordance with which it is con- 
structed indeed, but which is exterior to it and independent 
of it. The cosmos, not having its being in itself and existing 
only mediante the creative act of being can subsist and 
operate only by virtue of that act. It is only that act that 
draws it from nothing and that stands between all existences 
or creatures and nothing. Let that act cease and we should 
instantly sink into the nothingness we were before we were 
created. This proves that the act of creation and that of 
conservation are one and the same act, and hence it is that 
intuition of existences is, ipso facto, intuition of the creative 
act, without which they are nothing, and of which they are 
only the external terminus or product. This explains the 
distinction between substans and substantia, and shows why 
the substans is and must be the creative act of God. Sub- 
stances rest or depend on the creative act for their very ex- 
istence; it is their foundation, and they must fall through 
without it, though they stand under and support their own 
effects or productions as second causes. 

The creative act, it follows, is a permanent not a tran- 
sient act, and God is, so to speak, a continuous creator, and 
creation is a fact not merely in the past but in the present, 
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constantly going on before our eyes. I would call God the 
immanent, not the transitory cause of creation, as the deist 
supposes, were it not that theologians have appropriated the 
term immanent cause in their explanation of the relation of 
the Father to the Son and of both Father and Son to the 
Holy Ghost in the ever-blessed Trinity, and if it had not been 
abused by Spinoza and others. Spinoza says God is the im- 
manent not the transitory cause of the universe; but he 
meant by this that God is immanent in the universe as the 
essence or substance is the cause of the mode or attribute, 
that is, the causa essentialis, not causa efficiens, which is 
really to deny that God creates substantial existences, and 
to imply that he is the subject acting or causing in phenom- 
ena. God is immanent cause only in the sense that he is 
manent mediante his creative act in the effect or existences 
produced from nothing by the omnipotent energy of his 
word, creating and sustaining them as second causes or the 
subject of their own acts, not as the subject acting in them. 
It is what theologians call the “ efficacious presence” of 
God in all his works. He is the eminent cause of the acts 
of all his creatures, inasmuch as he is the cause of their 
causality, causa causarum; as we explained in our analy- 
sis of Relation, but he is not the subject that acts in their 
acts. This shows the nearness of God to all the works 
of his hands, and their absolute dependence on him for all 
they are, all they can be, all they can do, all they have or 
can have. It shows simply that they are nothing, and there- 
fore can know nothing, but by his creative act. The gross- 
est and most palpable of all sophisms is that which makes 
man and nature God, or God identically man and nature. 
Either error originates in the failure to recognize the act of 
creation and the real relation of existences to being as given 
in the ideal intuition. 

The cosmists make God the substance or reality of the 
Cosmos, and deny that he is supercosmic; but their error 
is manifest now that we have shown that God is the Creator 
of the cosmos, and all things visible and invisible. The 
cosmic phenomena are not phenomena of the Divine 
Being, but are phenomena or manifestations of created 
nature, and of God only mediante his creative act. The 
cosmos, with its constitution and laws or nature, is his crea- 
ture; produced from nothing and sustained by his creative 
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act, without which it is still nothing. God then, as the 
creator of nature, is independent of nature, and necessarily 
supernatural, supercosmic, or supramundane, as the theolo- 
gians teach, and as all the world, save a few philosophers, 
scientists, and their dupes, believe and always have believed. 

God being supernatural, and the creative act by which 
he creates and sustains nature being a free act on his part, 
the theory of the rationalists and naturalists that holds him 
bound, hedged in, by what they call the laws of nature, is 
manifestly false and absurd. These laws do not bind the 
Creator, because he is their author. The age talks much of 
freedom, and is universally agitating for liberty of all sorts, 
but there is one liberty, without which no liberty is possible, 
it forgets—the liberty of God. To deny it, is to deny his 
existence. God is not the Fate, or inexorable Destiny, of the 
pagan classics, especially of the Greek dramatists. Above 
nature, independent of it, subject to no extrinsic or intrinsic 
necessity, except that of being, and of being what he is, 
God is free to do anything but contradict, that is, annihilate 
himself, which is the real significance of the Scholastic 
‘principle of contradiction.” He cannot be and not be; 
he cannot choose to be or not to be what he is, for he is 
real and necessary being, and being in its plenitude. He 
can do nothing that contradicts his own being or at- 
tributes, for they are all necessary and eternal, and hence 
St. Paul says, ‘it is impossible for God to lie.” That would 
be to act contrary to his nature, and the Divine nature and 
the Divine Being are identical, and indistinguishable im re. 
It would be to contradict his very being, his own eternal, 
immutable, and indestructible essence, and what is called 
the nature of things. 

Saving this, God is free to do whatever he will, for extrin- 
sic to him and his act nothing is possible or impossible ; since 
extrinsic to him there is simply nothing. His liberty is as 
universal and as indestructible as his own necessary and eter- 
nal being. He is free to create or not as he chooses, and 
as in his own wisdom he chooses. The creative act is 
therefore a free act, and as nature itself, with all its laws, is 
only that act considered in its effects, it is absurd to suppose 
that nature or its laws, which it founds and upholds, can 
bind him, restrict him, or in any way interfere with his ab- 
solute freedom. God cannot act contrary to his own most 
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perfect nature or being, but nothing except his own perfec- 
tion can determine his actions or his providence. Following 
out the ideal judgment, or considering the principles intui- 
tively given, they are alike the principles of the natural and 
of the supernatural. They assert the supernatural in assert- 
ing God as creator; they assert his providence by asserting 
that creation and conservation are only one and the same 
act, and the free act, or the act of the free, uncontrolled, and 
unnecessitated will of God. Hence also it follows that God 
is free, if he chooses, to make us a supernatural revelation of 
his will, and to intervene supernaturally or by miracles in 
human or cosmic affairs. Miracles are in the same order 
with the fact of creation itself, and if facts, are as provable 
as any other facts. 


XHI. GOD AS FINAL CAUSE, 


We have in the foregoing sections proved with all the 
certainty we have that we think or exist, the existence of 
God as real and necessary being, and as the free, intelli- 
gent, voluntary, and therefore personal Creator and Upholder 


of the universe and all things therein visible and invisible, 
in accordance with the teachings of Christian theism, and 
the primitive and universal tradition of the race, especially 
of the more enlightened and progressive portion of the race. 
This would seem to suffice to complete our task, and to 
redeem our promise to refute Atheism and to prove Theism. 
But we have only proved the existence of God as First 
Cause, and that all existences proceed from him by way of 
creation, in opposition to generation, emanation, evolution, 
or formation. We have established indeed, that the physi- 
cal laws of the universe, the natural laws treated by our 
scientists, are from God, created by him, and subject to his 
will, or existing and operative only through his free creative 
act. But this, if we go no farther, is only a speculative 
truth, and has no bearing on practical life. Stopping there, 
we might well say, with *Jeffer rson, ‘* What does it matter to 
me, whether my neighbor believes in one God, or twenty ? 
It neither breaks my leg, nor picks my pocket.” God as 
first cause is the physical Governor, not the moral Governor 
of the universe, a physical, not a moral Providence, and his 
laws execute themselves without the concurrence of the will 
of his creatures, as the lightning that rends the oak, the 
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winds and waves that scatter and sink our richly freighted 
argosies, the fire that devastates our cities, respiration by 
the lungs, the circulation of the blood by the heart, the 
secretion of bile by the liver or of the gastric juice by the 
stomach, the growth of plants and animals, indeed all the 
facts or groups of facts called natural laws, studied, described, 
and classified by our scientists, and knowledge of which 
passes in our day for science, and even for philosophy. The 
knowledge of these facts, or groups of facts, may throw light 
on the laws and conditions of physical life, but it introduces 
us to no moral order, and throws no light on the laws and 
conditions of spiritual life, or the end for which we are 
created and exist. 

The man who believes only in God as first cause differs 
not, practically, from the man who believes in no God at 
all: and it is, no doubt, owing to the fact that the age stops 
with God as first cause, that it is so tolerant of atheism, 
and that we find people who profess to believe in Christianity 
who yet maintain that atheism is not at all incompatible 
with morality—people who hold in high moral esteem men 
who, like Ralph Waldo Emerson, Herbert Spencer, Pro- 
fessors Huxley and Tyndall, recognize no distinction 
between physical laws and the moral law, and assert the 
identity of the law of gravitation and of purity of heart. 
Hence the Transcendentalist rule of life: ‘ Obey thyself,” 
“* Act out thyself,” “Follow thy instincts;” and hence also 
the confusion of physical or sentimental love with supernatural 
charity, the worship of the beautiful with the worship of 
God, and of art with religion, so characteristic of modern 
literature and speculative thought. Indeed, the first step in 
the downward progress towards atheism, is the denial or non- 
recognition of the teleological order. 

We have proved that God is being, being in its plenitude, 
being itself; and being in itself, therefore that he necessarily 
includes in himself, in their unity and actuality, all perfection, 
truth, power, intelligence, wisdom, goodness, freedom, will, 
etc. I do not hold, with Cousin and Plato, that the beautiful 
is an absolute and universal idea, since the beautiful exists 
only for creatures endowed with sensibility and imagination, 
and therefore is not and cannot be absolute being or a neces- 
sary perfection of being; yet I do hold, with the Schoolmen, 
that ens, verum, and bonum are absolute and identical. Hence 
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St. Augustine teaches that existence itself, since it partici- 
pates of being, is a good, and consequently even the eternally 
lost are gainers by their existence, though by their own fault 
they have made it a source of everlasting pain. To be is 
always better than not to be. 

That God is the final cause of creation follows necessarily 
from the fact that he is its free, voluntary first cause. If 
God were, as Cousin maintains, a necessary creator, he could 
act only ad finem, not propter finem, and therefore could not 
be asserted as the final cause of creation; but being a free 
creator not compelled by any extrinsic or intrinsic necessity, 
as he cannot be, since he is being in its plenitude, ens perfec- 
tissimum, he can create only for some end, and consequently 
only for himself, for beside himself there is and can be no 
end for which he can create. He is therefore the final cause 
of creation, as well as its first cause. Hence St. Paul tells 
us that “for him, and in him, and to him are all things.” 
The conclusion is strengthened by considering that God, be- 
ing all-powerful and essentially wise and good, it would 
contradict his own being and attributes to create without any 
end, or for any but a good purpose or end, and he alone is 
good, for the very reason that he alone is being, and his 
creatures are being and good only by participation. 

No doubt it may be said that God creates for the good of 
creatures, but he is the good as he is the being of creatures, 
and he can give them good only by giving them himself, for 
beside himself there is no good for them, since beside kin 
there is no good at all. The end or final cause of a creature 
is its good, and when we say God is the final cause or end 
of a particular existence, we say he is that which it must 
seck and possess in order to attain to and possess its supreme 
good or beatitude. When we say God creates all things for 
himself, we simply mean that he creates all things for the 
manifestation of his own glory in the life and beatitude of 
his creatures. The end or final cause of an existence is in 
obtaining the complement or perfection of its being. It is 
not simply beatitude, but beatitude in God that is the end. 
Creation flows out from the infinite fulness of the Divine 
Love, which would diffuse itself in the creation and beatitude 
of existences, and God cannot beatify them otherwise than 
through their participation of his own beatitude. God, then, 
is the ultimate and the final cause of creation. 
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But why could not God create existences for progress, gr 
for progress through infinity ? That would be a contradiction 
in terms. Progress is motion towards an end, and where there 
is no end there is and can be no progress. Progress is ad- 
vancing from the imperfect to the perfect, and if there is no 
perfect, there can be no advance towards it; if there is prog- 
ress, it must finally come to an end. The doctrine of infi- 
nite or indefinite progressiveness of man, so popular in this 
nineteenth century, is based on the denial alike of creation 
and the final cause of man and the cosmos. It supposes de- 
velopment instead of creation, and admits only the physical 
laws of nature, which operate as blind and fatal forces, like 
what is called instinct in man and animals. Hence we have 
a class of scientists who seek to elevate man by improving, 
through wise and skilful culture, the breed. How do these 
men who deny God as final cause, and hold the theory of 
development or evolution, account for the existence of moral 
ideas or the universal belief in a moral law? This belief 
and these ideas cannot be obtained either by observation or 
by induction from the study of the physical laws of nature ; 
and if we hold them to be given intuitively, we assert their 
reality, affirm that there is a moral order, and then, a final 
cause of creation. 

I maintain that the soul really has intuition of God 
final cause in a sense analogous to that in which we have 
seen it has intuition of being as first cause. St. Thomas, 
while he denies that God is notus per se, concedes* that we 
have intuition of him, as I have explained intuition, or a 
confused cognition of him as the beatitude of man. The 
soul, he says, naturally desires beatitude, and what it natu- 
rally desires, it naturally apprehends, though it be confusedly. 
In our language, the soul desires beatitude; but it cannot 
desire what it has no intuition of, or which is in no sense 
presented or affirmed to it, since God is himself this beati- 
tude, the soul must have some intuition of God as its good 
or final cause. It is true, St. Thomas says, the soul does not 
know explicitly that it is God that presents or affirms him- 
self as the beatitude it desires. It does not know that it is 
God any more than it does when it sees a man coming without 
being able to distinguish whether it is Peter or some other 


* “Sum.” pp. quest. 11, a. 1, ad Imo. 
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man that is coming; yet it is as really intuition of God as 
finial cause, as the intuition of the idea is intuition of God as 
real and necessary being, or as first cause. In neither case 
is there a distinct or explicit cognition that what is pre- 
sented is God, and it comes to know that it is so only by 
reflection. 

Certainly every soul desires happiness, supreme beatitude; 
and desire is more than a simple want. Desire is an affec- 
tion of the will, a reaching forth of the soul towards the object 
desired. W hat a man desires he, in some degree at least, wills; 
but will is not a faculty that can in any degree act without 
light or intelligence. The soul can will only \ what is presented 
to it as good ; it cannot will evil for the reason that it is evil, 
though it may will the lesser good instead of the greater, and 
a present godd instead of a distant or future good ; for it has 
the freedom of choice. Yet it is certain that the soul finds its 
complete satisfaction in no natural or created good. It craves 
an unbounded good, and will be satisfied with nothing finite. 
Why, but because it has an ever-present intuition that it was 
made for an infinite good ? Why, but because God the infi- 
nite everyw here and at every instant presents or affirms him- 
self to the soul as that alone which can fill it, or constitute its 
beatitude? The fact that every limited or created good is 
insufficient to satisfy the soul has been noted and dwelt on by 
philosophers, sages, prophets, and preachers in all ages of the 
world, and it is the theme of the poet’s wail, and the source 
of nearly all of life’s tragedies. Yet it is inexplicable on 
any possible hypothesis except that of supposing the soul was 
made for God, and has an intuitive intimation of the secret 
of its destiny. 

Assuming, then, the intuition of God as final cause in the 
desire of beatitude, the assertion of it rests on the same 
authority that does the assertion of the ideal as being, or 
being as God, and therefore, as our several analyses have 
proved, it is as certain as either the subject or object in the 
fact of thought, or as the fact that we think or exist. In 
fact, as we have already seen, it is included in the creative 
act of being as a free, voluntary act. Being cannot act 

freely without will, and no one can will without willing an end ; 
and no good being without willing a goodend. Noreally good 
end is possible but God himself ; we may, therefore, safely 
and certainly conclude God is our last cause as well as our first 
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cause, at once the beginning and end, the Alpha and the 
Omega of all existences, the original and end of all things. 

We are now able to assert for man a moral law and to give 
its reason in distinction from the natural or physfcal laws 
of the scientists. The physical laws are established by God 
as first cause, and are the laws or created forces operative 
in existences in their procession, by way of creation, from 
God, as first cause; the moral law is established by God as 
final cause, and prescribes the conditions on which rational 
existences can return to God, without being absorbed in him, 
and fulfil their destiny, or attain to perfect beatitude. This 
completes the demonstration of Christian Theism. 

If God be the first and last cause of existences, they 
must have, so to speak, two movements, the one by way of 
creation from God as their first cause, the other under the 
moral law, of return to him as their end, beatitude, or the 
perfection of their nature, and the perfect satisfaction of its 
wants. These two movements found two orders, which we 
may designate the initial and the teleological. The error of 
the rationalists, whether in morals or religion, is not wholly 
in the denial of supernatural revelation and grace, but in 
denying or disregarding the teleological order, and in en- 
deavoring to find a basis for religion and morality in the 
initial or physical order, or, as Gioberti calls it, the order of 
genesis. Thus Dr. Potter, Anglican Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania lately deceased, in his work on the philosophy of 
religion, asserts that religion is a law of human nature, that 
is, if it means anything, the law of his physical nature and 
secreted as the liver secretes bile. In like manner the 
ancient and modern Transcendentalists, Gnostics, or Pneu- 
matici, who make religion and morality consist in acting 
out oneself, or one’s instincts, place religion and morality in 
the initial order, and in the same category with any of the 
physical laws or forces of the cosmos. The modern doctrine 
of the correlation of forces, which denies all distinction of 
physical force and moral power—a fatal error—originated in 
the assumption of the initial order as the only real order. 
The creative act is not completed in the initial order, or 
order of natural generation, and does not end with it. 
Man is not completed by being born, and existences, to be 
fulfilled or perfected, must return to God as their final cause, 
in whom alone they can find their perfection as they find 
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their origin in him as their first cause. The irrational 
existences, since they exist for the rational, and are not 
subject to a moral law, can return only in the rational. As 
the teleological order, as well as the initial, is founded by the 
creative act of God, it is equally real, and the science that 
denies or overlooks it, is only :nchoate or initial, as in fact is 
all that passes under the name of science in this age of 
boasted scientific light and progress. 

I may remark here that though we can prove by reason 
that God is our final cause, our beatitude, because the Su- 
preme Beatitude, it by no means follows that the soul can 
attain to him and accomplish its destiny by its natural 
powers, without being born again, or without the assistance 
of supernatural revelation and grace. Our reason, properly 
exercised, suffices, as we have just seen, to prove the reality 
of the two orders, the initial and the teleological, but as God, 
either as First cause or us Final cause, is supercosmic or 
supernatural, it would seem that nature must be as unable 
to attain of itself to God as its end, or to perfect itself, as it 
is to originate or sustain itself, without the creative act. 
They who, while professing to believe in God as creator, yet 
deny the supernatural order, forget that God is supernatural, 
and that the creative act that founds nature with all its laws 
and forces, is purely supernatural. The supernatural then 
exists, founds nature herself, sustains it, and is absolutely 
independent of it, is at once its origin and end. 

The supernatural is God and what he does directly and im- 
mediately by himself; the natural is what he does mediately 
through created agencies, or the operation of natural laws or 
second causes created by him. The creation of man and the 
universe is supernatural, and so, as we have seen, is their 
conservation, which is their continuous creation; the growth of 
plants and animals, all the facts in the order of genesis, are 
natural, for though the order itself originates in the super- 
natural, the facts of the order itself are effected by virtue of 
natural laws, or as is said, by natural ‘causes. Yet as 
God is not bound or hedged in by his laws, and as he is 
absolutely free and independent, there is no reason @ priori, 
why he may not, if he chooses, intervene supernaturally as 
well as naturally in the affairs of his creatures, and if necessary 
to their perfection there is even a strong presumption that he 
will so intervene. If revelation and supernatural grace are 
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necessary to enable us to enter the teleological order, to per- 
severe in it, and attain to the full complement or perfection 
of our existence, we may reasonably conclude that the infinite 
love or unbounded and overflowing goodness which prompted 
him, so to spe sak, to create us, will provide them. Hence 
revelation, miracles, grace, the whole order of grace, are as 
provable, if facts, as an other class of facts, and are in their 
principle, included in the ideal judgment. 


XIV. OBLIGATION OF WORSHIP. 


How or in what manner God is to be worshipped, whether 
we are able by the light of nature to say what is the worship 
he demands of us, and by our natural strength to render it, or 
whether we need supernatural revelation and supernatural 
grace to enable us to worship him acceptably, are questions 
foreign from the purpose of the present inquiry. All that is 
designed here is to show that to worship God is a moral duty, 
enjoined by the natural law, or that the moral law obliges us 
to worship God in the way and manner he prescribes, 
whether the prescribed worship be made known to us by 
natural reason or only by supernatural revelation. In other 
words, our design is to show that morals are not separable 
from religion, nor religion from morals. 

The question is not an idle one, and has a practical bear- 
ing, especially in our age and country, in which the tendency 
is to a total separation of church and state, religion and 
morals. The state with us disclaims all right to establish a 
State religion, and all obligation to recognize and support re- 
ligion, or to punish offences against it, at least for the reason 
that they are offences against religion; and yet it claims the 
right to establish a state morality, to enforce it by its legis- 
lation, and to punish through its courts all offences against 
it. ‘Thus the government seeks to suppress Mormonism, not 
as a religion indeed, but as a morality. As a religion, 
Mormonism is free, and in no respect repugnant to the 
constitution and laws of the country ; but as a morality it is 
contrary to the state morality and is forbidden: and conse- 
quently, under the guise of suppressing it as morality, the 
law suppresses it, in fact, as religion. Is this distinction 
between religion and morality real, and does not the estab- 
lishment of a state morality necessarily imply the establish- 
ment of a state religion? Are religion and morals separable, 
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and independent of each other? A question of great 
moment in its bearing on political rights. 

Among the Gentiles, religion and morality had no neces- 
sary connection with each other. Ethics were not religious, 
nor religion ethical. The Gentiles sought a basis for mo- 
rality independent of the gods. Some placed its principle in 
pleasure. Others, and these the better sort, in justice or right, 
anterior and superior to the gods, and binding both gods and 
men. * This was necessary with the Gentiles, who had for- 
gotten the creative act, and held toa plurality of gods and 
goddesses whose conduet was far from being uniformly edify- 
ing, nay, was sometimes, and not unfrequently, scandalous, 
as we see from Plato’s “‘ Euthyphro” and the ‘‘ Meditations 
of the Emperor.” But it does not seem to have occurred to 
these Gentiles that abstractions are nothing, and that justice 
or right, unless integrated in a real and concrete power, is a 
mere abstraction, and can bind neither gods nor men; and 
if so integrated, it is God, and is really the assertion of one 
God above their gods, the ‘God of gods,” as he was called 
by the Hebrews. 

The tendency in our age is to seek a basis outside of God 
for an independent morality, and I was not permitted by its 
editors to assert, in the ‘‘New American Cyclopedia,” that 
‘‘ Atheism is incompatible with morality,” and was obliged to 
insert ‘‘ as theists say.” But not only do men seek to construct 
a morality without God, but even a religion and a worship 
based on atheism, as we see in the so-called Free Religionists, 
and the Positivists, which goes farther than the request for 
‘the play of Hamlet with the part of the Prince of Denmark 
left out.” 

Even among Christian writers on ethics we find some who, 
in a more or less modified form, continue the Gentile tradition, 
and would have us regard the moral law as independent of 
the will of God, and hold that things are right and obligatory 
not because God commands them, but that he commands them 
because they are right and obligatory. They distinguish 
between the Divine Will and the Divine Essence, and make 
the moral law emanate from the essence, not from the will of 
God. If we make the law the expression of the will of God, 
we deny that the distinctions of right and wrong are eternal, 
make them dependent on mere will and arbitrariness, and 
assume that God might, if he had willed, have made what is 
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now right wrong, and what is now wrong right, which is im- 
possible ; for he can by his will no more found or alter the 
relations between moral good and moral evil than he can 
make or unmake the mathematical truths and axioms. Very 
true ; but solely because he cannot make, unmake, or alter his 
own eternal and necessary being. 

The moral law is the application of the eternal law in the 
moral government of rational existences, and the eternal law, 
according to St. Augustine, is the eternal will or reason of 
God. The moral law necessarily expresses both the reason 
and the will of God. There are here two questions which 
must not be confounded, namely, 1, What is the reason of the 
law? 2, Wherefore is the law obligatory on us as rational ex- 
istences? The first question asks what is the reason or 
motive on the part of God in enacting the law, and, though 
that concerns him and not us, we may answer: Doubtless, it 
is the same reason he had for creating us, and is to be found in 
his infinite love and goodness. The second question asks, 
Why does the law oblige us? that is, why is it law for us; 
since a law that does not oblige is no law at all. 

This last is the real ethical question. The answer is not, 
It is obligatory because what it enjoins is good, holy, and 
necessary to our perfection or beatitude. That would be a 
most excellent reason why we should do the things enjoined, 
but is no answer to the question, why am I bound to do them, 
and am guilty if Ido not? Why is obedience to the law a 
duty, and disobedience a sin? It is necessary to distinguish 
with the theologians between the finis operantis and the 
finis operis, between the work one does, and the motive for 
which one does it. Every work that tends to realize the teleo- 
logical order is good, but if I do it not from the proper 
motive, I am not moral or virtuous in doing it. I must have 
the intention of doing it in obedience to the law or will of my 
sovereign, who has the right to command me. 

What, then, is the ground of the right of God to command 
me, and of my duty to obey him? The ground of both is in 
the creative act. God has a complete and absolute right to 
us, because, having made us from nothing, we are his, wholly 
his, and not our own. He created us from nothing, and only 
his creative act stands between us and nothing; he there- 
fore owns us, and therefore we are his, body and soul, and 
all that we have, can do, or acquire. He is therefore our 
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Sovereign Lord and Proprietor, with supreme and absolute 
dominion over us, and the absolute right, as absolute owner, 
to do what he will with us. His right to command is founded 
on his dominion, and his dominion is founded on his creative 
act, and I am bound to obey him, whatever he commands, 
because I am his creature, absolutely his, and in no sense 
my own. 

Dr. Ward of the Dublin Review, in his very able work 
on ‘* Nature and Grace,” objects to this doctrine, which I pub- 
lished in the Review some years ago, that it makes the obli- 
gation depend on the command, not on the intrinsic excellence, 
goodness, or sanctity of the thing commanded, and con- 
sequently if, per impossibile, we could suppose the Devil 
created us, we might be under two contradictory obliga- 
tions, one to obey the devil our creator, commanding us to 
do evil, and our own reason which commands us to do 
that which is intrinsically good. What I answered Dr. Ward 
at the time I have forgotten, and I am in some doubt if I 
seized the precise point of the objection. The objection, 
however, is not valid, for it assumes that if the devil were 
our creator, God would still exist as the intrinsically good, and 
as our final cause. On the absurd hypothesis that the devil 
creates us, this would not follow; for then the devil would be 
God, real and necessary being, and therefore good, conse- 
quently, there could not be the contradictory obligations 
supposed. The hypothesis was introduced by one of the 
interlocutors in the discussion, as a strong way of asserting 
that obedience is due to the command of our Creator because 
he is our creator, without reference to the intrinsic character 
of the command. The intrinsic nature of the command 
approves or commends it to our reason and judgment, but 
does not formally oblige. This is the doctrine we maintained 
then, and which we maintain now, while Dr. Ward main- 
tained that the command binds only by reason of its intrinsic 
excellence or sanctity. 

I asserted that there is no distinction between the idea 
of God and the idea of Good. Dr. Ward justly objects to 
this, and I was wrong in my expression, though not in my 
thought. What I meant to say, and should have said to be 
consistent with my own doctrine is, that there is no distinction 
in re between Good and God, and therefore to ask Is God good 
is absurd? Dr. Ward, we find in this work, ‘ Nature and 
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Grace,” asserts very properly the identity of necessary truths 
with being; in his recent criticism on J. Stuart Mill he denies 
it, and says he agrees with Fr. Kleutgen, that they are founded 
on being, or God, but as we have remarked in a foregoing 
section, what is founded on God must be God or his creature, 
and if his creatures, how can these truths be eternal ? 

Dr. Ward’s objection has led me to reéxamine the doc- 
trine that moral obligation is founded on the creative act of 
God, but I have seen no reason for not continuing to hold 
it, though I might modify some of the expressions I formerly 
used; and though I differ from Dr. Ward on a very essential 
poiut, I have a far greater respect for his learning and 
ability, as a moral philosopher, than I had before re-reading 
his work. He seeks to found an independent morality, not 
independent of the Divine Being indeed, but independent of 
the Divine will. In this I do not wholly differ from him, and 
I willingly admit that the Divine will, distinctively taken, 
does not make or found the right. The law expresses, as he 
contends, the reason of God, his intrinsic love and goodness, 
as is asserted in the fact that he is the final cause of 
creation, the supreme good, the beatitude of all rational or 
moral existences, and the law is imposed by him as _ final 
cause, not as first cause. But this is not the question now 
under discusssion. Judgments of moral good may be formed, 
as Dr. Ward maintains, by intuition of necessary truths 
founded on God, or identical with his necessary and eternal 
being; but I am not asking how moral judgments are formed, 
nor what in point of fact our moral judgments are; 1 am 
simply discussing the question why the commands of God 
are obligatory, and I maintain that they oblige us, because 
they are his commands, and he is our absolute sovereign 
Lord and Proprietor, for he has made us from nothing, ond 
we are his and not our own. Hence it follows that we have 
duties but no rights before God, as asserted by that noble 
Christian orator and philosopher, the lamented Donoso Cor- 
tés, and that what are called the rights of man are the 
rights of God, and therefore sacred and inviolable, which all 
men, kings and kaisers, peoples and states, aristocr acies and 
democracies, are bound to respect, protect, and defend, 
against whoever would invade them. 

The objection to the doctrine of Dr. Ward’s independent 
morality is that it is not true, and exacts no surrender of our 
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wills to the Divine will. It is not true, for Dr. Ward him- 
self cannot say that the invasion of the land of Canaan, the 
extermination of the people, and taking possession of it as 
their own by the children of Israel, can be defended on any 
ground except that of the express command of God, who had 
the sovereign right to dispose of them as he saw proper. 
Abraham offering or his readiness to offer up his son Isaac 
was justified because he trusted God, and acted at least as he 
supposed in obedience to the Divine command. Yet to offer 
a human sacrifice without such a command, or for any other 
reason, would contradict all our moral judgments. If one 
seeks to do what the law enjoins, not because God commands 
it, but for the sake of popularity, success in the world, or 
simply to benefit himself, here or hereafter, he yields no obe- 
dience to God. He acknowledges not the divine sovereignty. 
He does not say to his Maker, “‘ Thy will, not mine be done;” 
he does not pray, ‘‘ Thy will be done on earth as in heaven ;” 
and, what is more to the purpose, he recognizes no personal 
God, follows God only as impersonal or abstract being, and 
fails to own or confess the truth or fact that he is God’s crea- 
ture, belongs to God as his Lord and Master, who has the 
‘absolute right to command him, as I have shown in showing 
that God is man’s sole creator. 

The essential principle of religion is perfect trust in God, 
and obedience to his sovereign will, the unconditional sur- 
render of our wills to the will of our Creator. This is only 
what the moral law enjoins, for the first law of justice is to 
give to every one his due or his own, and we owe to God, as 
has been seen, all that we are, have, orcando. This shows 
that religion and morality in their principle are one and the 
same, and therefore inseparable. There is then no morality 
without religion, and no religion without morality. He who 
refuses to keep the commandments of God and to render him 
his due, violates the moral law no less than he does the relig- 
ious law. Let us hear no more then of independent moral- 
ity, which is only an invention to save the absolute surren- 
der of our wills to the will of God, and is inspired by a reluc- 
tance to acknowledge a master. 

But this is not all. If the moral law requires our unreserved 
obedience to the commands of God, it requires us to honor, 
love, trust, and obey him in all things, and therefore to 
worship him in the way and manner he prescribes. If then 
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he is pleased to make us a supernatural revelation of his 
will and to promulgate supernaturally a supernatural law, 
we are bound by the moral or natural law to obey it, when 
promulgated and brought to our knowledge, as unreservedly 
as we are to obey the natural law itself. If Christianity be. 
as it professes to be, the revelation of the supernatural order, 
a supernatural law, no man who knowingly and voluntarily 
rejects or refuses to accept it, fulfils the natural law, or can 
be accounted a moral man. 

I have now, I think, completed my task, and redeemed 
my promise to refute atheism and to demonstrate theism by 
reason. I have proved that being affirms itself to the soul in 
ideal intuition, and that being is God, free to act from in- 
telligence and will, and therefore not an impersonal, but a 
personal God, Creator of heaven and earth and all things 
visible and invisible—the free upholder of all existences, 
and therefore Providence, the final cause of creation, there- 
fore the perfection, the good, the beatitude of all rational 
existences. I have proved his divine sovereignty as resting 
on his creative act, and the obligation of all moral existences 
to obey his law, and to honor and worship his Divine Majesty 
as he himself prescribes. I can go no farther, by the light 
of reason, but this is far enough for my argument. 


XV. TRADITION. 


I have now proved, or at least indicated the process of 
proving, with all the certainty we have that we think or 
exist, the existence of God, that he is real and necessary 
being, being in its plenitude, or as say the theologians, ens 
perfectissimum, self-existent and self-sufficing, independent, 
universal, immutable, eternal, without beginning or end, 
supercosmic, supernatural, free, voluntary creator of 
heaven and earth and all things visible and invisible: creat- 
ing them from nothing, without any extrinsic or intrinsic 
necessity, by the free act of his will and the sole word of 
his power; the principle, medium, and end of all existences, 
—the absolute Sovereign, Proprietor, and Lord of creatures, 
the Upholder and moral Governor of the universe, in whom 
and for whom are all things, and whom all rational existences 
are bound to worship as their sovereign Lord, and in return- 
ing to whom by the teleological law, they attain to their per- 
fection, fulfil the purpose for which they exist, enter into 
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posse ‘ssion of their supreme good, their supreme beatitude 
in God, who is the good, or beatitude itself. We have in 
this ascertained the ground of moral obligation, and the 
principle of all religion, morality, and politics. We have then 
proved our thesis, refuted atheism under all its forms and 
disguises, and positively demonstrated Christian theism. 

But, though I hold the existence of God may be proved 
with certainty by the process I have followed or indicated, I 
am far from pretending or believing that it is by that process 
that mankind, asa matter of fact, have attained to their 
belief in God or knowledge of the Divine Being. I do not 
say that man could not, but I hold that he did not, attain to 
this science and belief without the direct and immediate 
supernatural instructions of his Maker. The race in all ages 
has held the belief from tradition, and philosophy has been 
called in only to verify or prove the traditionary teaching. 
Men believe before they doubt or think of proving. I doubt 
if, as a fact, any one ever was led to the truth by reasoning. 
The truth is gr rasped intuitively or immediately by the mind, 
and the reasoning comes afterwards to ver ify it, or to prove 
that it is truth. The reasoning does not originate the belief, 
but comes to defend or to justify it. Hence it is that no 
iman is ever converted to a doctrine he absolutely rejects, 
by simple logic, however unanswerable and conclusive it 
may be. 

Supposing the process I have indicated is a complete 
demonstration of the existence of God as creator and moral 
Governor of the universe, few men are capable of following 
and understanding it, even among those who have made the 
study of philosophy and theology the business of their lives. 
The greatest philosophers among the Gentiles missed it, and 
the scientists of our own day also miss it, and fail to recognize 
the fact of creation and admit no supramundane God. ven 
eminent theologians, as we have seen, who no more doubt 
the existence of God than they do their own, prove them- 
selves utterly unable to demonstrate or prove that God is. 
Dr. Newman, for instance, whose Christian faith is not to 
be doubted, confesses his inability to prove the existence of 
God from reason, and in his Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, if he does not sap the foundation of 
belief in revelation, he destroys its value, by subjecting it to 
the variations and imperfections of the human understanding. 
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His Essay in Aid ef a Grammar of Assent is an attempt to 
prove the relativity of all science or knowledge, that in 
practice we assent to the probable without ever demanding 
or attaining to the certain, the apodictic, and is hardly less 
incompatible with the existence of God than the cosmic phi- 
losophy of the school of Herbert Spencer, from which it in 
principle does not, as far as we can see, essentially differ. 

If such men as Plato, Aristotle, Plotinus, Proclus, Herbert 
Spencer, Auguste Comte, Emile Littré, and John Henry 
Newman are unequal to the process, how can we suppose 
that the doctrine that God is, originated in that or any pro- 
cess of reasoning? Reason in “the élite of the race may 
prove that God is, but how can reason, wanting the word, 
originate and establish it in the minds of the ignorant, uncul- 
tivated, rude, and rustic multitude? And yet it is precisely 
this multitude, ignorant and incapable of philosophy, who 
hold it with the greatest firmness and tenacity, and only 
philosophers, and such as are formed by them, ever doubt 
it. There is, no doubt, a true and useful philosophy, if 
one could only find it, but philosophers in all ages have 
been far more snecessfal i in obscuring the truth and causing 
doubt, than in enlightening the mind and correcting errors. 
Plato was little else than a sophist ridiculing and refuting 
sophists ; and in all ages we find so-called philosophers 
originating and defending the grossest and absurdest errors 
that have ever obtained, and we find them true and just only 
when they accord with tradition. 

Intuition, as I have shown, furnishes the principle of the 
demonstration or proof of the existence of God, with absolute 
certainty; but ideal intuition, which gives the principle of 
cognition, is not itself cognition, and though implicitly con- 
tained in every thought as its condition, it becomes explicit 
or express only as sensibly re-presented in language, and the 
long and tedious analytical process performed by the reflect- 
ive reason. To get at the ideal formula, which expresses 
the matter of intuition, I have had to use reflection, and both 
analytical and synthetic reasoning. The formula is obtained ex- 
plicitly only by analyzing thought, the object in thought, and 
the ideal element of the object, and synthetizing the results 
of the several analyses. It is only by this long and difficult 
process that one is able to assert as the intuitive synthesis, 
Ens creat existentias, or the essential principles of theistic 
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philosophy. It is so because ideal intuition, as distinguished 
from empirical intuition, is not open vision of the object 
presented, is not the soul’s cognition or judgment, but the 
objective or divine judgment affirmed to the soul implicitly, 
that is, indistinctly in every thought or empirical judgment, 
and must be distinguished from the empirical by the reflect- 
_ or analytical activity of the soul, or, in the language of 
t. Thomas, abstracted or disengaged by the active inte sllect, 
a lectus agens, from the phantasmata and intelligible species 
in which it is given, before it can be explicitly apprehended 
by the soul, and be distinct cognition, or a human judgment, 
the complete*werbum mentis. 

When a false philosophy has led to the doubt or denial of 
God, this recurrence to ideal intuition is necessary to remove 
the doubt, and to make our philosophical doctrines accord 
with the principles of the real and the knowable ;. but it is 
evident to the veriest tyro that not even the philosopher, 
however he may confirm his judgment by the intuition, takes 
his idea that God is, immediately and directly from it; for 
this would imply that we have direct and immediate empirical 
intuition of God, which not even Plato pretended, for he 
held the Divine Idea is cognizable only by the mimesis, the 
image, or copy of itself, impresses on matter, as the seal on 
wax, whence his doctrine and that of the Scholastics, of knowl- 
edge per ideam, per similitudinem, per formam, or per speciem. 

We cannot take the ideal directly from the intuition, be- 
cause we are not pure spirit, but in this life spirit united to 
body; yet we have the idea in our minds before we can 
deny it, or think of seeking to demonstrate it. Hence it 
must be acknowledged, that though reason is competent to 
prove the existence of God with certainty when denied or 
doubted, as I think I have shown, it did not, and perhaps 
could not, have originated the Idea, but has taken it from 
tradition, and it must have been actually taught the first man 
by his Maker himself. 

The historical fact is that man has never been abandoned 
by his Maker to the light and force of nature alone, or left 
without any supernatural instruction, or assistance, any more 
than he has been left without language. The doctrine of St. 
Thomas is historically true, that there never has been but 
one revelation from God to man, and that one revelation was 
made in substance to our first parents, before their expulsion 
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from the garden of Eden. This revelation is what I call 
tradition, and has been handed down from father to son to us. 
It has come down to us in two lines: in its purity and in- 
tegrity from Adam through the patriarchs to the synagogue, 
and through the synagogue to the Christian Church whence 
we hold it; in a corrupt, broken, and often a travestied — 
through Gentilism, or heathenism. The great mistake ¢ 
our times is in neglecting to study it in the orthodox at 
and in studyi ing it “only in the heterodox or Gentile line of 
transmission, all of which I hope to prove in a succeeding 
work, if my life and health are spared to complete it, on 
revelation in opposition to prevailing rationalism. 

The reader will bear in mind that I have not appealed to 
tradition as authority or to supply the defect of demonstra- 
tion ; but only to explain the origin and universality of the- 
ism, especially with the great bulk of m: ankind, who could 
never prove it by a logical process for themselves, nor under- 
stand such process when made by others. Hence I escape 
the error of the Traditionalists censured by the Holy See. 

The error of the Traditionalists is not in asserting that 
men learn the existence of God from tradition or trom the 
teaching of others, which is a fact verifiable from what we see 
taking place every day before our eyes; but in denying 
that the existence of God and the first principles of morals 
or necessary truth, what I call the ideal judgment, is 
cognizable or provable by natural reason, and in. making 
them matters of faith, not of science, as do Dr. Thomas Reid, 
Sir William Hamilton, Dean Mansell, Viscount de Bonald, 
Bonnetty, Immanuel Kant, and others. ‘This is inadmissible, 
because it builds science on faith, deprives us of all rational 
motives for faith, and leaves faith itself nothing to stand on. 
Faith, in the last analysis, rests on the veracity of God, and 
its formula is, Deus est Verax, but if we know not, as the 
preamble to faith, that God is, and that it is impossible for 
him to deceive or to be deceived, how can we assert his 
veracity or confide in his word? Knowing already that God 
is and is infinitely true, we cannot doubt his word, when we 
are cértain that we have it. This connects faith with reason, 
and makes faith, objectively at least, as certain as science, 
as St. Thomas asserts. 

God must have infused the knowledge of himself into the 
soul of the first man, when he made him; for all the knowl- 
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edge or science of the first man must have been infused 
knowledge or science, since the fact of creation upsets the 
Darwinian theory of development, as well as the Spencerian 
theory of evolution, and Adam must have been created a 
man in the prime of his manhood, and not, as it were, a new- 
born infant. What was infused science in him, becomes 
tradition in his posterity, but a tradition of science, not of 
faith or belief only. The tradition, if preserve od in ie purity 
and integrity, embodies the ideal intuition, or ideal judg- 
ment common to all men, and implicit in every thought, 
in language, the sensible sign of the ideal or intelligible, and 
which represents it to the active intellect that expresses it, 
renders it explicit, and therefore actual cognition. 

It follows from this that the ideal judgment when re-pre- 
sented by tradition through the medium of language, its 
sensible representative, is even in the simple, the rustic, the 
untutored in logic and philosophy, who are incapable of 
proving it by a logical process or even of understanding such 
a process, really matter of science, not of simple belief or 
confidence in tradition. The tradition enables them to con- 
vert, so to speak, the intuition into cognition, so that they 
know as really and truly that God is, and is the creator, up- 
holder, and moral Governor of man and the universe, as does 
the profoundest theologian or philosopher. Hence wherever 
the primitive tradition is preserved in any degree, there is, if 
not complete knowledge of God, at least an imperfect knowl- 
edge that God is, and this knowledge, however feeble and 
indistinct, faint or evanescent, serves as the point d’appui or 
basis of the operations of the Christian missionary among 
savage and barbarous tribes for their conversion. 

The tradition is not the basis of science, but is in the 
supersensible a necessary condition of science, and hence the 
value and necessity of instruction or education. The ideal 
judgment is, as ideal, not our judgment, but objective. 
Divine, intuitively presented to the soul as the condition and 
model of our own. We can form no judgment without it, 
and every judgment formed must copy or be modelled after 
it. But, as I have shown, we cannot take the ideal directly 
from the intuition, but must take it primarily from tradition 
or as re-presented through the senses in language, which is 
really what is meant by education, or instruction. But all 
instruction, all education, reproduces, as far as it goes, tradi- 
tion, or depends on it. 
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As language is the sensible representation of the idea, and 
the medium of tradition, the importance of St. Paul’s in- 
junction to St. Timothy, to “hold fast the form of sound 
words,” and of maintaining tradition in its purity and in- 
tegrity is apparent to the dullest mind. The corruption of 
either involves the corruption, mutilation, or travesty of the 
idea, and leads to heathenism, false theism, pantheism, 
atheism, demonism, as the history of the great Gentile 
apostasy from the patriarchal or primitive religion of mankind 
amply proves. As tradition of the truths or first principles 
of science, which are ideal not empirical, had its origin in 
revelation or the immediate instruction of Adam by his 
Maker, we cannot fail to perceive the fatal error of those 
who seek to divorce philosophy from revelation, and, like 
Descartes, to erect it into an independent science. Revela- 
tion is not the basis of philosophy, but no philosophy 
any value can be constructed without it. 


Art. II.—Religion and Science. A Series of Sunday 
Lectures on the Relation of Natural and Revealed Relig- 
ion, or the Truths revealed in Nature and Scripture. 
By Josern LE Conte, Professor of Geology and Natural 
History in the University of California. New York: 


99 
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THIS is a serious and an honest attempt to compose the quar- 
rel between the scientists and the theologians, by a scientist 
of no mean pretensions; and, from the Protestant point of 
view, we presume, it will be regarded as decidedly successful. 
From the slight acquaintance we have had with the author we 
are disposed to think well of him as a man, and we feel quite 
sure that he has written his book with laudable intentions 
and a sincere desire to advance the cause of truth. But 
however great may be his attainments in the physical sciences, 
his knowledge of Christian theology is very superficial, and 
wholly inade »quate to the task he hes undertaken. We find 
much in his lectures that is true and happily expressed, but 
we find in them not the faintest conception of Christianity as 
the kingdom of mediatorial grace, or as presenting the end 
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and the means of attaining it, in reference to which man and 
the universe are created and governed. 

We do not question the author’s intentions, but we do 
question his competency to treat the great subject he has 
chosen to discuss. He has not the requisite knowledge, either 
of theology or philosophy, necessary tor that. Religion is a 
subject of which it is sate to say he knows literally nothing. 
And though he professes to be a Christian, he has not the 
slightest conception of the essential principles of Christianity. 
He uses philosophical and theological terms without the least 
suspicion of their meaning as used by philosophers and 
theologians, and betrays an ignorance of the sense of the 
C hristian doctrines which he professes to hold, and under- 
takes to harmonize with what he calls science, which would 
be hardly creditable to the youngest member of the lowest 
class in catechism in a really Christian Sunday school. The 
habits of his mind generated by the exclusive study of the 
physical sciences blind him to spiritual truth, and render him 
incapable of grasping any really Christian or philosophical 
principle. Never before have we been so forcibly struck 
with the power of the so-called sciences to blunt and dwarf 
the intellect as we have been in reading these Lectures on 
Religion and Science. Here is a full-grown man, more intel- 
lectually imbecile than an infant. 

The author defends what he calls the ‘‘ Personality of the 
Deity,” ‘ Contrivance,” and “the Trinity,” “the Incarna- 
tion,” “the Essential Attributes of Deity: Truth, Justice, 
Love, Holiness,” and contends that they are revealed alike 
in the Holy Scriptures and in the book of nature, and that 
they are alike truths of religion and science ; but he explains 
them in a sense in which no orthodox theologian ever under- 
stands them, and which a Huxley, a Hevhest. Spencer, or the 
editor of the Popular Science Monthly, would have no difficulty 
in accepting. We observe that he seldom uses the word Gop, 
but almost always uses the abstract term Deity—deitas, which 
shows that his assertion that Deity is revealed in Scripture 
and reason as personal has in his mind no distinct meaning, 
and that his Deity is an abstraction, and no real God at all. 
The heathen who recognized a plurality of Gods, might 
properly enough speak of the Deity as expressive of the 
nature common to them all; but it is not allowable to a Jew or 
a Christian, who believes in one only God, and that the one 
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only God is real and necessary being. God is not an ab- 
straction or a generalization, and only « sonerete not abstract 
terms are proper to be used in speaking of him. The au- 
thor’s constant use of the word Deity for Gop proves, sup- 
posing him to understand himself, which is very doubtful, 
that he does not recognize one only personal God. He says, p. 
12, ** Theism or a belief i in God or gods, or in a supernatur: al 
agency of some kind controlling the phenomena around us, is the 
fundamental basis and condition of all religion, and is therefore 
necessary, universal, and intuitive.” This is a specimen of the 
logic of scientists, which draws conclusions without any middle 
term expressed or understood. The definition is otherwise 
faulty. It does not include the creative act of God, and is as 
applicable to the heathen superstitions as to Christian theism, 
which alone is ‘the fundamental basis and condition of re- 
ligion.” ‘The supernatural agency” asserted, is asserted 
simply as ‘ controlling the phenomena around us,” which, for 
aught that appears, may be a simple inherent natural force 
manifesting itself in them, and no supernatural agency at all. 
The author asserts the personality of “ Deity, ” and says 
the human mind and heart require a personal Deity, but he 
nowhere tells us what he means by the Divine personality. 
He says ‘‘ Theism neither requires nor admits of proof,” p. 13, 
and seems to hold the same of the Divine personality, though 
he infers it from what he calls “‘ contrivances.” He labors to 
prove that the “supernatural agency ” he asserts reveals it- 
self as intelligent, but both Plato and Aristotle held the 
Divine Power ‘ they asserted, to be Mind or Intelligence, and 
yet were not theists, but pantheists. Spinoza held Thought 
or Intelligence to be one of the essential attributes of the one 
only substance which he calls God. The constitutive ele- 
ment of personality is not intelligence alone, but reason, 
which includes both intelligence and freewill. Brutes are 
more or less intelligent, but they are not persons, for they 
have not reason, and act from instinct or the inherent laws 
of their own nature, not from freewill, just as the author 
makes God himself act; for he nowhere, that we have dis- 
covered, recognizes the freewill or liberty of God. He 
nowhere asserts God as a free actor, but maintains that 
he is subject, in all his operations, to invariable and in- 
exorable laws, the law of his own being indeed, but still 
law as necessary as his own eternal essence: which assumes 
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that in all his works he is simply acting out his eternal 
and necessary nature, that is, acting from intrinsic ne- 
cessity or the inherent laws of his own eternal and neces- 
sary being. God, of course, must act, if he acts at all, 
God, but with him all things are possible, except to be lie his 
own nature, or to annihilate himself; but he is free to create 
or not, and to create and govern as he pleases, and he has 
made man and the universe as they exist, not because he 
could not have made them otherwise, but because he did not 
choose to make them otherwise. The laws by which he 
sustains and governs them, and about which scientists bab- 
ble so much nonsense, do not manifest or flow from his own 
eternal and immutable essence, but are his free acts, created 
and determined by his sovereign will, without his being obliged 
to impose them on his creatures by either external or internal 
necessity. 

The author’s universe consists, if we rightly apprehend his 
doctrine, of four terms, phenomena, laws, forces, and an omni- 
present Energy, which he calls Deity or God. The domain 
of science is all that lies betwe en, and only what lies between, 
the sensible phenomena and Deity. The phenomena are the 
materials, but not the subject of science, and Deity is above 
science, whence it follows that God, as Herbert Spencer 
maintains, is unknowable. He is an object of faith, but not 
of science or knowledge. Science groups the sensible phe- 
nomena under laws, resolves the laws into forces, and finally, 
as its proudest triumph, into the one omnipresent Energy 
which is Deity or God, from which all flows or emanates. 
The author says: 

‘“‘ Nature reveals herself to us in sensuous phenomena, infinitely 
numerous and infinitely varied. These phenomena are not the sub- 
ject of science ; they are only the object of sense. ‘They affect ani- 
uals precisely as they do as. ‘The first step in human reason, and 
therefore in science, is the grouping of these phenomena into laws. 
The next step is to rise higher, and group these laws under higher, 
fewer, and more general laws. We then, by a higher gener: lization, 
group these under still higher, fewer, and more géneral principles or 
Sorces of Nature. ‘These are electricity, magnetism, heat, light, 
gravity, chemical affinity, vital force, and the like. For a long 
time the generalizing faculty of man paused just here. These forces 
seemed to be separate, independent principles or agents, controlling 
the phenomena of the universe; and all phenomena were grouped 
under these, producing the different departments of science. But it 
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is the glory of modern science to have shown that these, again, may 
be transmuted into each other; that they are not independent prin- 
ciples, but are all only different forms of one universal, omnipresent 
energy, which is nothing less than the omnipresent energy of Deity 
himself. On a previous occasion I spoke of the fact that the realm 
or domain of human thought and human science is all that lies be- 
tween the phenomenon, the object of sense, and the First Cause, the 
object of faith. Now, here vou will observe that science has carried 
us up higher and higher until it brings us within sight of the splen- 
dors of “ the great white throne,” and of Him who sits thereon. 

“ Now, this last step in science has been justly regarded as the 
greatest triumph of human thought; but there is another generali- 
zation, of which we hear little t alk, a generalization far grander be- 
cause in a higher, viz., a moral field; a generalization not reached 
by human thought, but freely given by Divine revelation; a gen- 
eralization not expressed in a scientific formula, but enunciated in 
simple language by Divine lips. Let us trace the process and the 
stages here also. 

“ Human duties or moral acts, like natural phenomena, are infi- 
nitely numerous and infinitely varied, ever changing with changing 
conditions. 'Theseare in the domain of thesensuous and phenomenal ; 
they are not the subject but only the materials of philosophy. The first 
step in reason and philosophy, the first generalization, is grouping 
these under laws—laws of church, laws of state, laws or customs of 
society. ‘The next step is, again, grouping these under, or tracing 
these up to, ten grand moral prince iples. These are the ten command- 
ments, from which, we all admit, flow all lower laws and duties. 
This was the generalization of the old dispensation, the Mosaic 
generalization, the grandeur of which it is difficult for us now to 
appreciate. Fora long time the process of generalization again 
paused just here, until the coming of the Divine Master. Then 
these, again, by a higher generalization, are traced up to two grand 
principles, love to God, and love to man; and these are but two 
forms of one, viz., love, and God is love. And thus we are carried 
again up to God himself, the last term of human thought. 

“Observe again: In external Nature all laws and all forces are 
but modes of the same omnipresent Divine energy ; the form or mode 
varying according to the varying conditions under which the one 
energy operates. So, also, in moral Nature, all moral principles, 
all laws of church, of state, or society, in so far as they are true 
principles and laws, are but different modes of the one omnipresent 
Divine moral energy, love ; the forms and modes varying according 
to the conditions under which the one energy operates. Such being 
the absolute unity of the physical forces of Nature, do you not per- 
ceive that it is impossible to destroy one force without destroying 
all? for all are different furms of the same; it is impossible to abro- 
gate one law without destroying the whole system of laws. To 
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break one law, is to break all; to keep one, is to keepall. So also 
is it in the moral world, and for the same reason: ‘ He who offends 
in one point is guilty of the whole.’ To break one law, is to break all; 
to keep oue, is to keep all, because all are one. Keeping or break- 
ing any law is fulfilling or vivlating the one universal law of love. 

“ T recollect once hearing a pure-minded young lady say that she 
thought there was at least one commandment which she was un- 
conscious of ever having broken. In some surprise I asked which 
it was. She answered, The third: ‘ “Thou shalt not take the name 
of the Lord thy God in vain.”’ I believe many persons think 
they never break that law. On the contrary, we all fail to keep 
this law. ‘l'o keep this law is to keep all the Divine laws. In its 
deep spiritual meaning, what is the third commandment? It is to 
rise to a just conception of Deity, and then to give all the honor 
and reverence due to that conception. Anything short of this fails 
to fulfil the law of love and reverence embodied in the third com- 
mandment. 

“Finally, let me draw your attention to the contrary process of 
Divine and human activity—Divine activity in revealing himself 
to man; and human activity in upreaching and apprehending Deity. 
Deity flows downward into Nature, first as the one omnipresent 
energy ; but this is far above the reach of man. He then comes 
lower and nearer the apprehension of man by separating into the 
great principles or forces of Nature; then, again, these reveal them- 
selves, and He through them reveals himself, and comes nearer the 
apprehension of man, in the laws which flow from these forces, and 
so on until the last ramifications as phenomena reach and fix them- 
selves in the sensuous nature of man. 

‘Man, on the contrary, commencing with these extreme ramifi- 
cations, by a reverse process passes upward in thought, from 
phenomena to laws, from laws to forces, from forces tu the one 
omnipresent energy, and so back again to God himself.” 

“ So also is it in the moral world. Deity flows downward into 
the heart of man, and reveals himself there as the universal energy, 
love. But, alas! how little understood! It must come far lower 
and become far more manifold and concrete, before man can take 
hold and climb up. It divides, then, into two great principles— 
love to God and love to man—again into ten great moral principles, 
and again into laws religious, political, and social, and so downward 
into the daily duties of life which flow from these laws. This is 
the natural law of revelation, whether in the physieal or the moral 
world—whether in external Nature or in the heart of man. 
Scriptural revelation is rather a Divine help to the human process. 
This human process is similar to what I have already described. 
Man, in thought, passes from daily duties to laws, then traces these 
laws to fewer moral principles, and these upward into the one 
general principle of love, and thus back again to God. 
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“The same two processes may be again otherwise illustrated : 
The essential nature of Deitvy—the absolute, the unconditioned-— 
in the first step downward in the flow of revelation toward man, 
a itself in what we call the essential attributes. Downward 

gain it flows, becoming more human, and nearer to the comprehen- 
sion of man, and reves als itself in the moral attributes. Still 
downward it flows manward, and reveals itself in the individual, 
providentiat acts of Deity. Human thought, on the other hand, 
by a reverse process, ascends from Divine acts to moral attributes, 
from these to essential attributes, from these again to the absolute, 
the unconditioned. 

“Thus, you perceive that the Divine activity in self-revelation is 
descensive, down-reac shing toward man; while human activity, in ap- 
prebending, is up- -reaching and ascensive. Again, the law of Divine 
self-revealing is not only descensive, but proceeds by successive 
ramification, successive differentiation, until the last ramifications 
take firm hold of and are de eply embedded in the sensuous nature 
of man; while human activity, in apprehending Deity, takes hold 
of these last ramifications, and ascends by an inverse process of sue- 
cessive integration and unification, until it reaches the conception 
and the worship of the absolute unity of Deity.”.——Pp. 152-157. 


There is no mistaking the author’s doctrine as set forth in 
this chapter on Love, In both the physical world and 
the moral world, God is the universal Energy, or one living 
Force, of which all the laws and forces of the universe are 
simply manifestations, phases, or modes, as held by Spinoza 
and all pantheists. God is not the creator, if the author is to 
be believed, but the Energy of the universe, or the Force 
that energizes in it. Energy is not a cause operating ad 
extra, or externally, but an internal force that operates w thin, 
the anima mundi of Aristotle, or the ‘¢ Spiritus intus alit,” 
‘mens agitat molem,” which Virgil sings in the Sixth 
Book of the Aineid. The author evidently holds the identity 
of all forces with the one universal Force or Energy, which he 
calls Deity, and which, as imtra-cosmic, not super-cosmic, is 
no Deity or God at all. Indeed, he expressly calls the laws 
and forces, all that lies between the sensible phenomena and 
God, in both the physical world and the moral, modes of the 
Divine Being, or Energy, and therefore resolves the cate- 
gories into two: being and phenomenon, or substance and 
mode, which, we need not say, is pure pantheism. 

The author, no doubt, is far from understanding the natu- 
ral and necessary import of the language he uses, and he 
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probably, in his profound ignorance of the science of theology, 
which for him is no science at all, really believes that he is 
decidedly a theist and no pantheist. We are far from accus- 
ing him of being knowingly and intentionally a pantheist, 
that is to say, an atheist. He does not appear to be at all 
aware that reduction of the categories to being and 
phenomenon is pure pantheism, or the denial of creation and 
therefore of all distinction of substance between God and the 
universe. Yet such is the fact; for phenomena have in 
themselves no substance and are real only in the being of 
which they are the manifestation or appearance. They are 
shadows without substance. The scientists call sensible facts 
phenomena, and therefore deny all reality to the mimesis, as 
Plato calls it, that is, the individual and sensible; when, 
therefore, they identify the supersensible, or as they say, laws 
and forces with the one divine Force, Energy, Being, or 
Substance—Deity, in the language of the author—the 
necessarily deny all real distinction between God and the 
universe, and fall into pantheism, which, as we have else- 
where shown, is only a form of atheism. The fact is, 
Professor Le Conte belongs, after all, to the Spencerian school, 
which it is not possible to reconcile with Christian theism or 
genuine philosophy, as we show in our Refutation of Atheism. 
These criticisms are sufficient to show that the author’s 
assertion of a personal Deity or God, however true in itself, 
counts for nothing 1 in his system, for his sy stematic concep- 
tion of God is that, not of a blind force indeed, but never- 
theless of an impersonal force or energy, of which the laws 
and forces of nature are the emanation or outflow, or simply 
modes or forms, as he expressly teaches in his Lecture on 
Love, one of the essential attributes of “ Deity.” We pass 
over what the author says of the attributes of ‘God, with the 
simple remark that he appears not to be aware that there is 
no distinction 7 re in God between one attribute and an- 
other, between his attributes and his being, or between his 
essentia and his esse. God is one, in the- language of the 
author, “‘ absolute and wunoniitionsd being.” The distinction 
of attributes, of attributes and being, ond of essence, esse, 
or concrete being, is simply a distinction in our apprehen- 
sion, originating in the inadequacy of our faculties to take 
in, at one view, all that is cognizable of God, not a distinc- 
tion in God himself, and no conclusions drawn from the as- 
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sumption that it is a real distinction in him, and not simply a 
distinction imposed on our conception of him by the weak- 
ness of our faculties, are or can be valid. Essential attri- 
butes are identical with the essence which is not a mere 
substratum, or being abstracted from its attributes, but the 
being itself with all its attributes, since it is that which 
makes anything what it is. 

The author maintains that Deity is revealed in Scripture 
and nature, as Triune. That God is Trinity, three Divine 
persons in one essence, we of course hold, but that he is re- 
vealed as three persons, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in 
nature, or that he is clearly so revealed even in Scripture, is 
doubtful to us. Without supernatural revelation we could 
never find it in nature, and without the tradition of the 
Church, Unitarians prove, that we could hardly find it in the 
Written Word. When we have the doctrine from revela- 
tion and the tradition of the Church, the ground and pillar 
of the faith, we find confirmation of it in both Scripture and 
reason. But the Trinity, Professor Le Conte asserts, has no 
analogy with the Trinity of Christian tradition or theology, 
and at the most is only the Trinity of the Sabellian heresy. 
His Trinity, 1 in the first place, is not a distinction of persons 
at all, and in the second place, is not a distinction ad intra, 
but simply a distinction ad extra. God is not Triune in him- 
self, but simply in his &xternal manifestations ; he manifests 
himself externally under a threefold aspect, in three modes, 
or in three relations to us. The author has the temerity to 
discuss the profoundest questions of theology without the 
slightest knowledge even of its terminology. A more inept 
or confused lecture we never met, and hope never to en- 
counter, than his Lecture XII, on the Unity and Trinity of 
Deity. The author’s ignorance of his subject is sublime. 
His utterances defy analy sis, and it would be labor lost to 
attempt to reduce them to order, and to find in them an 
intelligible meaning. 

The author finds, or thinks he finds, the mystery of the 
Incarnation in Scripture, and also in nature, but we some- 
what doubt if he himself can say what he means by the In- 
carnation, or whether he attaches any distinct meaning to 
the mystery. As near as we can come to his meaning, 
what he understands by it is Deity revealing himself in a 
human or sensible form, since it is only through the sensible 
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that we can rise to the conception of the spiritual. God is 
spirit, and it is only through the human that we can conceive 
or know the Divine. The *n prior to the assumption of flesh 
by the Word, men had no knowledge of God! The Incar- 
nation, for the author, is not the assumption of human 
nature by the Son or Word to be the nature of God, as 
really and as truly as is the Divine nature itself, and there- 
fore uniting both natures without mixture or confusion, in 
the one Divine person, in whom they are forever distinct, 
but simply the revelation of the identity of the Divine and 
human natures, or the essential oneness of God and man. He 
apparently denies all difference of nature between us and 
God, except what in us is finite—in him is infinite. Carry 
up the attributes of the soul to infinity, and the soul would 
be identically God. God, then, in the Incarnation did not 
and could not assume human nature, for it was always one 
with his own Divine nature. This follows necessarily from 
the author’s pantheistic conception of God as the one omni- 
present Force or Energy, from which all forces and laws 
tlow, and which science traces back to him as their fountain. 

It is quite unnecessary to follow the author farther in his 
dogmatical discussions. His pretersions are great, but his 
ignorance of philosophy and theology, marvellous in any but 
a scientist, render his performance small. He says with 
commendable modesty in his Preface, p. 4, “ My studies have 
been chiefly scientific, and not me taphysical, and yet I un- 
avoidably touch on m: iny me taphy sical points. It may be 
that to those profoundly versed in metaphysics, my handling 
of these subjects may seem crude, but I hope that this also 
may be compensated for by the fact that they are presented 
from a side not usually noticed by theological “and metaphysi- 
cal writers.” The professor’s handling not only seems crude, 
but really is so, and as far as we are able to judge, the crude- 
ness is not compensated for by any novelty of the side on 
which he presents the questions he treats. He is too un- 
familiar with the treatment they have usually received from 
theological and metaphysical writers, except such writers as 
Paley, Brougham, and the authors of the Bridgewater Trea- 
tises, whis are, like himself, scientists rather than philosophers 
or theologians. He has, we dare affirm, never read a first- 
class theologian or philosopher in his life, and has presented 
the topics he treats under no aspect not familiar even to us. 
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He evidently is not competent to say what side of these topics 
theological and metaphysical writers do or do not usually 
touch, “and for him to pretend that he has presented a side 
of any important question which they fail to present, or at 
least to consider, is very presumptuous. As he was not obliged 
to publish his lectures, nothing can excuse him for having 
done so, while conscious of his i ignorance of the metaphy sical 
and theological points he must unavoidably touch. He 
should have waited till he had mastered them before rushing 
into print. 

The author aims to show the revelations the scientist 
reads in nature, the field of his studies, and those which he 
reads in the Holy Scriptures are, if not identical, at least in 
strict accordance. No novel aim surely. But he has no certain 
measure or criterion by which to test his readings of either, 
and all he can do at the very best is to show that his read- 
ings for the time being of the one, are in strict accordance 
with his readings of the other. For him both science and 
faith are vari iable quantities, and he is very severe against 
the old writers who sought to stamp them with a “fixed 
character. They are both progressive, and either may be 
modified to meet the demands of the other. The reconcilia- 
tion aimed at between religion and science becomes, there- 
fore, in his hands, a matter of no moment, because it would 
be only the harmonizing with one another of an individual’s 
own opinions. The author is a genuine Protestant, and has 
an elastic yardstick, as President Grant would have an elastic 
currency, that elongates or contracts according to the quan- 
tity to be mez asured. No one can read his book without being 
forcibly struck with the absurdity of the Protestantism which 
professes to make the Bible its rule of faith. Both science 
and religion are objectively fixed quantities, and the only 
variableness possible in them, is in our interpretations of them ; 
but neither interprets itself, and the interpretation of either, 
by private reason or by each individual for himself, may vary 
with each individual interpreter. The Protestant rule gives, 
therefore, not the truth itself, but the interpreter’s view of it, 
which may or may not be true, and which at best can give 
only an uncertain opinion, which is neither science nor 
faith. 

The author, like most scientists, draws general conclusions 
from particular facts, which is not permissible. In every 
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valid argument, the major premise must be a universal 
proposition, or a proposition that is universally true; but 
the scientists take a particular fact for their major, and 
not seldom dispense with both the major and the middle. 
From phenomena, the scientists conclude laws, from laws, 
forces, and from particular forces one universal force in 
which all particular forces are unified or integrated, perfe etly 
unconscious that their conclusion is only a gene sralizs ation or 
abstraction ; and also perfectly unconscious that if the mind 
had not intuition of the universal principles on which the 
particular phenomena, laws, and forces depend, the conclusion 
would not only be invalid, but impossible. There are no 
people who have less science, as we understand science, than 
your thorough-bred scientists. Indeed, the author virtually 
denies all s science, by making God, who is the first principle 
in science as well as in the real, an object of faith, not of 
science. He builds his science on faith, faith in the revela- 
tions of ‘ Deity,” in nature, and in Scripture, and either 
denies all real, actual knowledge in any order, or regards it 
as something very different from science. 

The lecturer, though liberal in illustrations, many of which 
illustrate nothing to us, or serve only to divert the attention 
of the reader from the point under discussion, is v ery chary of 
definitions. He proposes to show the accordance of Religion 
and Science, but he nowhere defines what he means by either. 
He tells us, in a vague and uncertain way, what is the founda- 
tion and condition of religion, namely, ““Theism or a belief in 
a God or gods, or in a supernatural agency of some kind con- 
trolling the phenomena around us,” but not what religion is ; 
he tells us, also, what is the domain of science, namely, what 
lies between the ‘sensuous (sensible) phenomena and the 
First Cause,” but he does not condescend to define what 
science is. How are we then to decide whether he proves 
his thesis, the accordance of religion with science, or not? 
The object of science, we gather from putting various 
passages together, is not God, who, he maintains, is the object 
only of faith; nor is it the sensible phenomena themselves, 
but laws and forces. But science, as distinguished dem 
simple cognition, is the science of principles, and the reduc- 
tion of facts to the principle on which they depend. Hence, 
there is and can be no science without the recognition of 
God, the first principle of all, and from which all secondary 
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principles proceed. To exclude God from the object of science 
is to deny all science ; for without him there can be no laws, 
and forces, as there can be no second causes without the first 
cause. Yet the author tells us science is restricted to second 
causes. But the scientist cannot know second causes, if ig- 
norant that there is a first cause, nor treat what even he 
calls scientific questions without touching theology, which 
is the principle and basis of all science, or, as they said 
formerly, the queen of the sciences. 

If the professor had begun by defining Religion and Science 
and by getting in his head a just conception ‘of the real rela- 
tion they bear to each other, he would have spared both 
himself and his readers the greater part of what he has 
written. There can be no discrepancy between religion and 
science, or between the teachings of nature and the teachings 
of revealed religion or Christianity, for the two not only pro- 
ceed from the same author, but are simply two stages in one 
design, or two parts of one uniform whole. Nature is initial 
in the Creator’s design; and the Christian order, the palinge- 
nesia, as St. Paul calls it, is teleological, and fulfils or com- 
pletes the initial, or order of natural generation. There can 
be no discrepancy or antagonism, in re, between the two 
orders, and no opposition but that of the part to the whole, 
the initial to its fulfilment. Science is what we can know 
of the two parts of this one whole by reason or our natural 
faculties. Faith is what we know analogically of them, in so 
far as they transcend the reach of reason or the powers we 
hold from the order of generation, through the medium of 
supernatural revelation preserved in the written and unwrit- 
ten tradition of the Word of God handed down to us by the 
Church. It is a mistake to suppose that science is restricted 
to the natural order alone, as it is to identify the initial and 
teleological with the natural and supernatural. Nature is 
supernatural in both its origin and end, and that it is so is 
scientifically demonstrable, as we think we have shown in our 
Essay in Refutation of Atheism. We can know by our natu- 
ral faculties much that belongs to the supernatural, for the 
supernatural is to some extent intelligible, while we cannot 
know by our natural powers all that belongs to the natural 
order, no small part of which is not only supersensible, but 
euperintelligib le. 

Evidently there can be no discrepancy between science 
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and faith, objectively considered; for as God is supreme 
Logic, Logic itself—the Logos—he must be always consist- 
ent or in ‘accord with himself, and:therefore all his works, 
taken as a whole, must be supremely dialectic, without any 
jar or discord. Whatever apparent discrepancy we may 
discover between religion and science, must necessarily be 
subjective, in our views or theories of the one or the other, or 
of both, and grows out of the incompleteness of our views or 
of our rendering of them. What needs to be reconciled is 
never nature and revelation, but our interpretations of them, 
and which often conflict with one another, and with the 
objective reality. But this is precisely what, though often 
attempted, no Protestant can do, for he has no certain 
criterion of the true sense of revelation. He undertakes to 
collect the teachings of revelation from the Holy Scriptures, 
when the main question turns on what is their true sense, or 
what are the teachings of revelation as recorded in them ? 
This the Protestant has no certain or infallible means of 
determining, as he himself confesses—for he denies with in- 
dignation the infallibility of the Church—and is clearly enough 
evinced by the fact that no two Protestants, where they 
depart from Catholic tr adition, agree in their interpretations. 
Protestants, then, and scientists like our author, who adopt 
the Protestant rule of faith, have no certain means of know- 
ing religion or the teachings of the Scriptures. How then 
know or prove the perfect accordance of science and religion ? 

But this is not all. The Christian order is teleological, 
and the teleological gives the law to the initial The end 
governs, and it is God as Final Cause, not as First Cause, that 
is supreme Lawgiver, since the end for which he creates is 
first in his design. Religion, which is teleological, gives the 
law to science. If then, we have no certain means of know- 
ing what is religion, or what revelation teaches, we have no 
certain means of determining whether our science really 
accords with religion, or not, and then no certain means of 
knowing whether our scientific inductions, are or are not 
admissible. The Protestant can be certain neither of his 
science nor of his religion. The author proves it by making 
both religion and science variable quantities, not only subjec- 
tively but objectively even. Like most scientists he re jects 
final catises, and recognizes no teleological order. The 
universe for him flows out from God, and flows on, and on 
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forever, fulfilling no design, and reaching no end—forever 
beginning, never ending, always initial. For him, even 
Christianity is not final. It may pass away, and be super- 
seded by another dispensation. It is the product of a 
certain stage of human or cosmic progress, and may 
be succeeded by another. He has not learned that there is 
and can be progress only in fulfilling the purpose of the 
Creator in creating, and therefore only in realizing the 
teleological order; for he has not even learned that there is a 
teleological order. He restricts the universe to the initial, 
the inchoate, and while he recognizes, or pretends to recog- 
nize, the procession of existences from God as first cause, he 
has no conception of their return in the palingenesia, or re- 
generation, by the election of grace, to him as their final 
cause, as their fulfilment, perfection, or beatitude. If he 
had any conception of the sort, he would understand that 
Christianity is final, and contains not only a revelation of 
the end but supplies the means of attaining it. 

This shows the necessity of the Catholic Church both to 
science and religion. Her infallible authority is necessary 
to declare the teachings of revelation, and to furnish a crite- 
rion by which to test our scientific theories, and to define 
the limits of so-called science. The Church is also necessary 
to declare the teleological order, and to be the medium of 
the graces necessary to its fulfilment, since the law is pre- 
scribed by the end or teleological order. Any uncertainty as 
to the teachings of that order, or as to its requirements, is 
uncertainty as to the law itself; and as an uncertain law 
does not and cannot bind the conscience, without the infalli- 
ble authority of the Church we are left practically without 
law, and without any trustworthy guide to truth in either 
religion or science; for reason cannot suffice alone in any 
order for the perfect knowledge of the truth, far less supply 
the gracious assistance necessary for obedience to it. 

The initial order is created by the supernatural, but the 
teleological order lies wholly in the supernatural, and is 
founded by the Incarnation or the Word made flesh, and it 
is only in accordance with the entire order, and therefore 
with the Divine decree to create, that an infallible authority 
should be divinely instituted to declare and apply it. The 
whole order is supernatural, and nature could no more evolve 
it or attain to it by its own laws than it could create itself. 
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We can enter that order and begin our teleological life 
only by the new birth, or new creation, as St. Paul calls it, 
and there would be something incongruous in founding that 
order, and making it obligatory on us to enter it, or salva- 
tion dependent on living its life, and then leaving it to our 

natural light and strength to find out what it is, what it de- 

mands, and to comply with it. It would be little better than 

mockery. God could not, consistently with his own nature, 

so treat us, especially as it would cost him no more to found 

and establish, supernaturally, to assist and protect a Church, 

subsisting in all ages and nations, and competent to teach 

infallibly all truth pertaining to it, and to apply it to all 

men and nations, than it did to become incarnate in the 

womb of the Virgin, or to found the order itself. It is in the 

same line with it, and would seem to be its necessary 

pendant. 

The Catholic scientist has, in the teachings of his Church, 
an infallible criterion of religion, and as religion is the lex 
suprema, or supreme law, he knows that his scientific induc- 
tions must accord with the authoritative decisions of the 
Church, and that, if they contradict them they are false. 
The Spencerian doctrine of evolution, he knows beforehand 
is false, for it contradicts the dogma of creation; he rejects 
the Darwinian theory as to the origin of species, for it con- 
tradicts the revealed truth, that God creates all creatures 
after their kind; he rejects, also, the modern doctrine of 
progress as unscientific, and unchristian, for it denies the 
whole teleological order. We do not say that scientific 
theories or inductions incompatible with opinions held as 
opinions by theologians are necessarily false; but only such 
as are incompatible with the faith as the Church herself holds 
and teaches it. The faith, as authoritatively held and defined 
or taught by her, is infallible, and nothing that contradicts it 
can be true. The Catholic scientist is therefore protected 
not only from error in faith, but also from all grave errors in 
science, and never is obliged to reconcilé his faith with his 
science. He receives from his faith the great and invariable 
principles which guide and enlighten him in all his scientific 
investigations, and which aid without embarrassing his 
reason. 

The question which Professor Le Conte seeks to solve as 
to the accordance of religion and science, or of the teachings 
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of ngture and those of revelation, is a modern question, and 
was not raised by philosophers or theologians prior to the rise 
of Protestantism and its assertion of the Scriptures interpreted 
by private judgment as the rule of faith. This deprived 
revelation of its authority, and made faith a variable quantity. 
The sense of Scripture became uncertain, and the Protestant 
mind could find no certain and invariable standard of truth 
even in revelation. The Protestant had no higher authority 
in revelation interpreted by private judgment than he had 
in his science, perhaps not so high; and having no infallible 
criterion of truth in either, nothing was more natural than 
that he should find his renderings of the one not according 
with his renderings of the other. Hence arose the question 
how to reconcile religion and science—a question which 
neither the Protestant nor the non-Catholic scientist is everable 
to answer. In the quarrel of the scientists and Protestant 
theologians, the scientists have carried the day, have for the 
most part emancipated themselves from theology, and pro- 
ceed without attempting to reckon with theologians. They 
even make it a point to ignore them, and to treat their rec- 
lamations with silent contempt. The Protestant theologians, 
having no infallible authority for their theology, and unable 
to help themselves, gradually fall in with the scientists, adopt 
their theories, and try to explain the Scriptures so as to make 
them accord with their theories. Hence our author, 
while pretending to be an orthodox Protestant, explains his 
orthodoxy or the teachings of revelation, as he would fain 
persuade us, so as to harmonize with his pantheistic or rather 
atheistic science. His book appears to be received with 
favor by the Protestant community and held to be orthodox. 

The great difficulty the Catholic theologian has in dealing 
with the scientists is that they take Protestant theology to be 
Christian theology, which they know only as represented by 
Protestants who have done nothing but corrupt, mutilate, or 
travesty it. The scientists suppose that the Catholic, if he 
allowed free scope to reason and scientific investigation, 
would find the same antagonism between science and religion 
that the Protestant does. They do not see that the Catholic 
and Protestant differ not in detail only, but radically, 
fundgmentally. They have not the same foundation, and 
Christianity, as held by a Protestant, has hardly a point of 
resemblance to Christianity as held by the Church. That 
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antagonism between science and revelation, reason and faith, 
we note in the Protestant mind, does not exist in the Catholic 
mind. It may, indeed, exist in the minds of some Protes- 
tantized Catholics, but the Catholic who is instructed in the 
principles, as well as in the dogmas and precepts of his religion, 
knows that those principles are universal, and are the prin- 
ciples alike of all orders, of the natural and the supernatural, 
reason and faith, science and revelation, constituting the 
universe, the initial and the teleological, one dialectic whole. 
There is no place i in his mind for the antagonism in question, 
not because he is unable or afraid to reason, but because he 
does reason, and has true and certain principles from which 
to reason. 

Prior to the Reformation so called, Catholic theologians 
did not labor to reconcile any supposed antagonism between 
reason and faith; they pressed reason into the service of 
faith, used it in explaining and vindicating the faith to Jews 
and Gentiles, heretics and infidels; but we do not find them 
engaged, as Protestant theologians are, in endeavoring to rec- 
oncile faith and reason, for it does not appear to have ever 
entered their heads, that any Christian could for a moment 
imagine that there could be any discord between the prin- 
ciples of the one and the principles of the other. Their 
principles were catholic or universal, and catholic principles 
reconcile all opposites, and harmonize all discords in the 
mind that holds and understands them. Since the same so- 
called Reformation many Catholic writers indeed, though 
holding fast the dogmas and precepts of the Church, have 
in a measure lost sight of what we call catholic principles, 
the great universal principles which underlie, so to speak, 
the dogmas and precepts, and are at once the principles of 
science and of things, and have conceded too much to Protes- 
tants as well as borrowed too much from them. They have 
not dissembled their heresies or dogmatic errors, but they 
have been too ready to suppose them Catholic or Christian in 
principle. We think they have erred in this, and done a grave 
injury to both faith and science. Protestantism broke still 
more with the Church in principle than in doctrine, and was 
from the beginning decidedly antichristian, an undeniable 
apostasy from Christ in principle, as much so as Gertilism 
was from the patriarchal religion, as its history proves. 

But enough. We dismiss Professor Le Conte’s book as 
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one which in our judgment can do no good, but which may 
do much harm. It is not a Christian book, but really anti- 
christian, while its orthodox pretensions will deceive some, 
and encourage and confirm many in their antichristian and 
pantheistic errors. A book openly pantheistic or atheistic 
would be far less dangerous, and much less acceptable to 
Satan. 


Art. III.—The Sovereignty of the people and Constitutionalism. 
The people cannot guaranty Truth and Justice.—Secular 
government does not suffice for itself. 


WE have recently seen a very striking illustration in the 
press and in both Houses of Congress, of the modern doctrine 
of popular sovereignty. The 42d Congress, at the close of its 
last session, passed a salary bill, equalizing the pay of con- 
gressmen, and raising their salaries and those of the judges 
of the Supreme Court, the President of the United States, the 
so-called members of the cabinet, and some other officers and 
employés of the government. The bill was strictly consti- 
tutional, and the law was confessedly within the competence 
of Congress, and fixed the salaries not a cent too high. Yet 
the New York Tribune and other influential journals 
raised the hue and ery against the law, denounced those 
members of Congress who drew their salary as fixed by law as 
“salary grabbers,” as ‘ thieves,” etc., and succeeded in rous- 
ing more or less of popular indignation against them. The 
present Congress have judged it necessary to repeal the law 
in part, and to fix the pay of members as it stood before the 
3d of March, 1873, not because they judged the law uncon- 
stitutional, unequal, unjust, or unreasonable, but because the 
people demanded it, or in obedience to what they supposed 
to be “ the will of the people.” 

For ourselves, we do not think, after Congress had abol- 
ished the franking privilege, mileage, etc., that the law fixed 
the pay of a senator or representative any too high; for we 
think the policy of low salaries for high officers of government 
from,whom the highest order of talent and character is de- 
manded, which our levelling doctrines have hitherto favored, 
neither wise nor prudent; but this is not the question. The 
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point we raise is that of recognizing the will of the people 
outside of the Constitution as binding on the representative. 
The only authoritative will of the people under our form of 
government is that which is embodied in and expressed 
through the Constitution, and it is the only will of the people 
the representative is bound to obey, or even to consult. ‘T'o 
suppose an authoritative will outside of that, or independent 
of it, is to convert the government from a constitutional 
government into a government of popular Opinion, v varying 
as that most fickle of all things, popular opinion, varies. It 
supersedes the Constitution, renders it as worthless as so 
much waste paper, and converts the government into the 
worst possible form of democracy ; and democracy was held 
in horror by the fathers of the Republic. 

Then, if ‘the free, unbiassed popular opinion were a firm 
and solid support for government, everybody knows that 
what passes for popular opinion is not the opinion even of 
the people, nine-tenths of whom are incapable of forming 
an opinion for themselves, but the opinion of the journals, 
demagogues, and unscrupulous politicians. The process of 
manufacturing public opinion is very simple, and well 
understood, and no sensible man has the least respect for it. 
It is purely an artificial thing, made to order. Two or three 
men are sufficient to manufacture it for a entire State. An 
able editor denounces a policy as unpopular, and with a little 
effort he succeeds in making it so, and woe to the man that 
dares to resist it. Get up a ery against a man that he is 
unpopular, and henceforth, though the first man in the 
nation for intelligence, capacity, honesty, wisdom, and 
probity, he is politically null. The politicians drop him 
as unavailable, that is, as a man they cannot use. Just so of 
a policy. Let the journals decry it, the small politicians 
denounce it, for they have nothing to gain by it, and the 
people are said to have decided against it, and foolishly 
imagine that they have really done so, although the mass of 
them have really no opinion, one way or the other, on the 
subject. Knowing how public or popular opinion is formed, 
we confess we have no respect for it. We do not suppose that 
one man in a hundred, capable of forming an intelligent 
opinion on the subject, honestly believes the law of the 42d 
Congress raised salaries above a fair and reasonable compen- 
sation; but some unscrupulous politicians or journalists 
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thought that they saw in opposition to it an element of 
popularity, a chance to make some personal or party capital, 
and forthwith set themselves at work to manufacture public 
opinion against it, and frighten the present Congress into its 
partial repeal. 

This recognition of an authoritative will of the people out- 
side of that expressed in the Constitution, which has no 
official organ for its expression, and which the government 
in its several departments, legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive or administrative, is not legally bound to consult and 
obey, so constantly onl strenuously insisted on by an 
irresponsible press, which compels the government in all its 
branches by the very law of its existence to inquire what is 
or will be popular, not what is true, wise, or just, is one of 
our greatest dangers, and if not soon abandoned, will inevit- 
ably involve our moral, political, and social ruin. We are 
neither monarchists nor aristocrats, and we hold that the 
people, under God, are politically sovereign. Even kings and 
nobles hold their power from God through the people, and are 
responsible to them for its exercise. But the sovereign people 
are the organic people, not the people as an unorganized mass 
of individuals. It is, as St. Augustine somewhere BAYS, “the 
people as the republic, organized for the common good.” No 
form of human government but has its imperfections; none 
can secure the community against every evil, or procure it 
every good. Some forms are better, and some worse for 
some countries; but we have always believed the republican 
form is the best, as it is the only legitimate form, for us. As 
a Catholic we are opposed to all absolute governments, 
whether monarchical or democratic; as an American, we 
defend with all our powers, the Constitutional Republic, such 
as our fathers sought to establish, and fondly believed they 
had established. We regard as un-American and in effect 
treasonable, every doctrine, measure, or tendency, that 
threatens the Constitution, or that departs from it, whether 
in the direction of monarchy or in the direction of a pure 
democracy, which asserts the sovereignty of the people as an 
inorganic mass or mere population. 

We have no sympathy with the Republicans anywhere in 
Europe, because they are, without exception, what we call 
absolutists, and hold the people are absolutely sovereign, 
with no authority above them, and absolutely free to do what- 
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ever they please. They hold that the people are not simply 
sovereign in the political order, under God, but are in the 
place of God, and not subject to his law, or bound to ascer- 
tain and govern in accordance with his will. The people, on 
their theory, are sovereign, as the Democratic Review main- 
tained some years since, “in their own underived right and 
might, inside or outside of constitutions,” and consequently 
they deny the sovereignty of God, and make the people God, 
which, we need not say, they are not, and cannot be. Eu- 
ropean Republicans, Garibaldi and Gambetta, like European 
Ceesarists, Kaiser Wilhelm and his chancellor, Bismarck, like 
the Russian Czar and his ministers, are political atheists. 
They deny God in the political order, and reject all Divine 
authority in temporal affairs. They subject the church to 
the state, the spiritual to the temporal. Their political sys- 
tem is founded on a falsehood—is a lie, and can be held by 
no man who holds the Divine sovereignty, and with St. Paul, 
that, non est potestas nisia Deo. We neither sympathize 
with them, nor wish them success, for they are at war with 
the Divine order, and seek to reverse the immutable law of 
the universe. We see only danger to our own Republic in 
the sympathy of our government and people with them. 

We do not oppose European Republicans or democrats in 
the interests of the old European monarchies, but in the in- 
terests of religion and civilization, order and liberty. The 
present anarchical state of Europe is due to the emancipa- 
tion of the governments from the law of God, or the tradi- 
tional jus gentium, and this emancipation is due to the 
governments, not to the people or the Republicans, who only 
follow the example set them by monarchists. The protest 
against the Divine sovereignty began with kings and their 
ministers, not with the people, and has descended from them 
to the people. The people of France, in the height of their 
Republican madness, or in their worst revolutionary parox- 
ysms, if more violent in their acts, never, in principle, went 
farther against the sovereignty of God than did Peter the 
Great and Catherine II of Russia, Joseph II and Prince 
Kaunitz of Austria, and Frederic the Great of Prussia, or 
than does imperial Germany or royal Italy now. The sover- 
eigns, who made or fostered the so-called Reformation, and 
the Bourbons, who set up or formulated the Gallican dualism, 
were the founders of the present atheistical democracy of 
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Europe, and are to be held chiefly responsible for the exist- 
ing anarchy. We cannot, with history before us, exon- 
erate European monarchy any more than European democ- 
racy. Hence we do not believe that the restoration of 
monarchy will prove an effectual remedy either in France or 
Spain, where it has been overthrown. We have as little con- 
fidence in kings as in peoples. 

But to return to our subject. We recognize the sover- 
eignty, under God, of the organic American people, and 
admit their will must govern, has the right to govern, for there 
is no political power above them. But we hold that it is their 
will expressed in and through the Constitution. Their will 
expressed outside of the Constitution, and collected from 
journals, the resolutions of caucuses, or even the State legis- 
latures, has no legal force, and no authority to control ‘the 
free and independent action of the representatives of the 
people, or the incumbents of office. We deny that the rep- 
resentative is bound to obey the instructions or the will of 
his constituents, save as given in the Constitution. We 
cannot applaud the statement once made by a United States 
senator from New Hampshire, that, whatever office he had 
held, he “had always made it his first duty to ascertain ‘and 
obey the will of his constituents.” The doctrine is hostile to 
the very nature of representative government, and we agree 
rather with the dictum of John Quincy Adams, so often 
quoted against him, that ‘the arm of the representative is not 
to be palsied by the will of his constituents.” The contrary 
doctrine that there is an extra-constitutional will of the peo- 
ple obligatory on the representative denies to government all 

right to govern, and converts it into a simple agency, makes 
the Constitution nugatory, oblig gatory neither on the people 
nor the government, for it recognizes no distinction between 
the political or organic people bound by the law of its consti- 
tution or organization, and the people as an inorganic mass 
of individuals subject to no law but their own irresponsible 
will. 

We admit that the people, that is, the people organized as 
the republic or commonwealth, are for us the political sover- 
eign, and that their will is to be obeyed, when it is not 
incompatible with the supreme law of God, who is above all 
peoples and states, ‘King of kings and Lord of lords;” 
but it is the will of the people in convention, expressed 
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through the Constitution. Within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion, the representative is remitted by the people themselves 
to his own discretion and honest judgment of what is or is 
not for the public good. In making up his judgment as to 
the measures he will propose, the policy he will adopt, or line 
of conduct he will pursue, he is free to consult the state of pub- 
lic opinion and the interests and wishes of his constituents, 
and if a wise and prudent statesman, he will do so, but not as 
the law he is to obey or execute. Nothing can relieve him from 
the responsibility of forming his own judgment and of follow- 
ing it unflinchingly, whatever may be the popular clamor. 
The tendency of our age, and especially of our country, is 
to place what is called humanity above constitutions and 
laws, and to assert for the people, indeed for one’s party, the 
authority and infallibility Catholics assert for the Church of 
God. It is from this tendency, purely satanic, and which 
caused the fall of our first parents, that our danger is to be 
apprehended. The people, outside of the politic ‘al organism 
created by the Constitution, are simply a mob or disorderly 
mass, without law and without authority. A pure democ- 
racy, that is, the people of a given territory, without sub- 
jection to a constitution, are not a state or republic, and they 
have neither the power nor the right to govern. Our 
government was intended by the fathers, Washington, 
Adams, Hancock, Rutledge, even Jefferson, to be a constitu- 
tional republic, not a democratic republic. Even Jeffersonian 
republicans, in our boyhood, repelled as a gross calumny the 
charge of being democrats, made against them by the old 
Federalists, and up to the second election of Andrew Jackson, 
no party in the country was or would consent to be called 
the democratic party. Under the later Adams we had 
National Republicans, and Democratic Republicans, but it was 
not till 1832, when the National Republicans assumed the 
unmeaning name in American politics of Whigs, that the 
other party began gradually to call themselves the 
Democratic party, which has since been very generally 
accepted, although the party itself has been more conservative 
and less democratic than the Republican party, which in 
1854 or 1856 succeeded the Whig party and absorbed the 
Native American and Know-Nothing parties—the party that 
has been in place since 1860, and the most unconstitutional, 
unscrupulous, un-American, and dangerous party that has 
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ever arisen in the country. John C. Calhoun said to us in 
the winter of 1840-41, “It has been a great mistake on 
the part of Republicans to call, or to suffer ourselves to be 
called Democrats. Names are things; and in the effort to 
realize the meaning of the name, the party will lose its char- 
acter, and become what its new name signifies.” The party 
would have become really Democratic, had it not been outbid 
in its democracy by the new Republican party now in power— 
a party that scoffs at constitutional restraints, and acts on the 
principle that might is the only measure of right, and that 
the party that can command a majority of votes may do 
whatever it pleases. 

A Western paper, we are told, for we have not seen it, 
has recently asked the grave question, “‘ What guaranty have 
we that the people will protect or abide by the C ‘onstitution ?” 
The answer is, in the first place, if the will of the people is, 
as widely held since General Jackson’s time, as authoritative 
outside of the Constitution as in it, no guaranty is needed, 
for the Constitution means nothing, and is wholly unnecessary. 
The answer, in the second place is, that under a democracy 
no guaranty of the sort is possible. To frame a constitution 
and trust its guardianship to the people, is like locking up a 
criminal in a prison, and trusting him with the key of the 
prison door. The notion of self-government so insisted on 
by modern Liberals is a political absurdity. The Constitution 
is not designed simply to confer powers on the government, 
but also to place restrictions on it, and therefore on the will 
of the people themselves as the political sovereign. 

The democratic theory, the theory of the Republican party 
so-called, still more than of the so-called Democratic party, 
is that the people, like the King of England, can do no wrong; 
that they are both infallible and impeccable, and may always 
be safely trusted. It asserts for the people all that absolutists 
assert for the absolute or unlimited monarch; its constitution 
simply constitutes the government under the people, and is 
very much of the nature of a letter of instructions from the 
principal to his agent; it is not needed to govern the people 
themselves, or to impose any restriction on their power or 
freedom of action. The people are absolute, the unlimited 
sovereign, and what pleases them has the force of law. Liberty 
means freedom of the people to govern as they please, the 
unlimited freedom of the sovereign, and, by necessary conse- 
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quence, the unlimited subjection of the subject, or of the people 
as the governed. But while this is conceded, the theory is 
defended on the ground that the people, as the political 
sovereign, will always see and will what is right and just, 
true and good, that is, as Mazzini maintained, the people 
are not only king, but God. The democratic theory is, un- 
questionably, the deification of the people. Yet the people are 
no more infallible or impeccable as political sovereign or the 
state than they are as individuals. The whole cannot 
exceed the sum of the parts. The parts—individual men 
and women—are confessedly fallible and peccable; how, 
from them united.or as a whole, get infallibility or impecca- 
bility? The whole is made up of the parts, and from fallible 
and peccable parts no infallible and impeccable whole is 
obtainable. It is, though irrelevant, the standing argument 
of Protestants against the Catholic claim of infallibility and 
sanctity for the Church. The argument is worthless as 
against the Church; for the Catholic holds not that the intualli- 
bility and holiness of the Church are derived from her mem- 
bers, or of the whole from its parts, but from the Holy Ghost 
dwelling in her, sanctifying her by his presence, and protect- 
ing her by his gracious assistance from error in teaching. 
But it is good against the democratic theory; for the whole 
is only the sum of the parts. 

But we need not resort to abstract reasoning to prove the 
unsoundness of theory in question. Our own experience 
proves that the people are not safe guardians of the Con- 
stitution, for they have in numerous instances sanctioned its 
violation, and in several violated it themselves. It was 
violated by Congress in the case of the creation of the State 
of West Virginia out of the State of Virginia; for the 
pretence that the Pierrepont government was competent to 
give the consent of Virginia was too ridiculous to be 
seriously considered, Not one of the States that seceded 
from the Union has been reconstructed on constitutional 
principles, yet the ruling people approved the unconstitu- 
tional laws. The States that seceded either remained 
States in the Union or they did not; and at the close of 
the war they were either States in the Union, or Terri- 
tories subject to the Union. If the former, they stood on 
an equality with the other States, had the same rights with 
New York or Massachusetts, and Congress had no more or 
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other authority to interfere with their internal organization 
or affairs than it had in regard to the States that did not 
secede. If the latter, Congress had the constitutional right, 
not to organize them into States, but to pass an enabling act 
permitting them to organize themselves, and to admit them 
as States into the Union, if organized in accordance with the 
Constitution, though not to prescribe any conditions precedent 
not prescribed in the Constitution as existing at the time. 
Yet Congress, in its reconstruction acts, assumed them to be 
States, States in the Union, States out of the Union, and 
Territories subject to the Union, and proceeded to deal with 
them, as if they were all four at once. If they were States, 
and States out of the Union, they were independent of the 
Union, and Congress had no‘ authority, except by right of 
conquest, over them, and their ratification was not necessary 
to the validity of any proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion; yet Congress exacted or enforced their ratification, as 
a condition precedent to their admission or readmission as 
States in the Union, of the 13th amendment, abolishing 
slavery forever in the United States and the territories 
thereof, and held such ratification to be necessary to the 
validity of the amendment. 

If they were States in the Union, their ratification might 
indeed be necessary to the validity of the amendment, but they 
were entitled to all the normal rights of States in the Union, 
and Congress had no right to refuse them the exercise of 
those rights till they had ratified the proposed amendment. 
If they were not States in the Union, but Territories subject 
to the Union, Congress was free to permit or not to permit 
them to organize as States and demand admission into the 
Union; but it had no right to demand, as a condition prece- 
dent to their admission, the abolition of slavery, for there was 
no constitutional prohibition of slavery, and on the doctrine 
asserted, there could be none before they were admitted and 
had ratified the amendment. But their previous ratification 
had and could have no legal validity, first, because they were 
not States in the Union, and second, because it was imposed 
by the Federal government by force and was in no sense the 
free act of the State. 

We do not object to the so-called 13th amendment be- 
cause it abolishes slavery, but on no principle recognized by 
the government or the people, can we hold it to be any part 
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of the Constitution of the United States. If the ratification 
by any of the States that seceded was necessary to its validity, 
it was never ratified by the requisite number of States, for 
this ratification, not being the free act of the people of the 
State, counts for nothing. The 14th and 15th amendments 
are equally unconstitutional; for they war against the 
most sacred and fundamental principle of the Constitution it- 
self, which leaves the whole question of suffrage and eligi- 
bility to the States themselves. The States have the sole 
right to determine who shall or shall not be included in the 
political people of the State. We say nothing of the policy 
or impolicy of these so-called amendments : we only deny their 
constitutionality, whether ratified by three-fourths of the 
States or not. They are revolutionary in their character 
and tendency, and destructive of the providential or unwrit- 
ten Constitution of the American people, according to which, 
though one people, they are organized as a union, not of 
individuals, but of States, or political societies, each 
with an autonomy of its own. The sovereignty vests in the 
States united, not in the States severally, but the Union 
leaves to each State its individuality, and any proposed 
amendment that would merge the individuality of the State 
in that of the Union, would be unconstitutional, for it would 
tend to destroy both the State and the Union, by converting 
the Union into the Unity of States. 

Give to Congress or the Union the power to determine who 
shall or shall not be the political people of a State, and the 
State no longer exists; you merge the State in the Union, 
obliterate State lines, and convert the Republic from a Federal 
into a centralized or consolidated republic, or a pure democ- 
racy in which constitutions count for nothing, and the majority 
for the time have unlimited power. Almost all the Republican 
journals, or such as represent the present ruling majority, 
speak of the changes effected by these so-called constitutional 
amendments as inaugurating ‘‘a new order” or commencing 
a “new era” in our history. The New York Herald, that 
admirable index to popular opinion, and which accepts it as 
its law whatever it enjoins, boldly assumes that the old con- 
stitutional régime has passed away, having been made an end 
of by the war and the constitutional changes adopted by the 
people in order to secure its results. It is no longer the 
Constitution that is to be consulted, but ‘‘the issues of the war.” 
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The issues of the war have proved that the people hold them- 
selves bound by no parchment constitutions that impose any 
restraint on their will, dominant passion, or caprice for the 
time. They have destroyed the autonomy of the States, re- 
duced them to mere dependencies on the General Government, 
and made the General Government the supreme and un- 
limited government of the country. 

According to the American Constitution, to be a citizen, in 
the political sense, of the United States, it was necessary to be 
a citizen of some particular State, or to be one of the political 
society or body politic called by us a State. No one had or 
could have any political rights in the United States, unless a 
natural born or naturalized citizen, or constituted one of the 
political people by the constitution and laws of a particular 
State. Hence the Convention of 1787, while it gave to 
Congress or General Government the power to make uniform 
rules of naturalization, or to prescribe the conditions of 
naturalization, it gave it no power to enact naturalization 
laws, to naturalize or to make citizens. The citizens when 
made became citizens of the United States only by virtue of 
the fact of being citizens of a particular State. No power 
known to our Constitution could make the freedmen citizens 
of the United States, but that of a particular State ; and none 
that could compel a State to concede them political rights 
or forbid it to make any discrimination between them and 
other classes of its population. The convention that frames 
or amends the written Constitution is not a convention of the 
people outside of their organization into States, but a con- 
vention of preéxisting States united, and is forbidden by the 
law of its existence, or its unwritten constitution, to obliterate 
the independent State organizations: for that would be for 
the convention to commit suicide, or to deprive itself of all 
power or authority, since it holds from preéxisting States 
united. To take from the State the authority to determine 
who shall or shall not be citizens thereof, with the plenitude 
of political rights, and give it directly or indirectly to Con- 
gress or the Union, is to destroy the State as a body politic, 
and therefore decidedly unconstitutional. No amendment of 
the written Constitution, by the States in convention assem- 
bled, could authorize the Civil Rights bill, passed by Con- 
gress; for States, in or out of convention, have no more right 
than individuals to commit suicide. 
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The whole series of Republican congressional Legislation, 
bearing on what we may call the Negro Question, including 
the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments, are unconstitutional, 
and destructive of the Union as the union of preéxisting 
States. This legislation has been adopted, nay demanded, by 
the people, that is, by the governing majority, and enforced 
by the Federal courts and bayonets wherever resisted. 
It is idle then to pretend that the people are safe guardians 
of the Constitution. The people will preserve the Constitu- 
tion, when it is not in their way, or when it serves their 
purpose ; but whenever it opposes an obstacle to their will, 
pet passion, or fanaticism, they will brush it away as a mere 
cobweb, and rush on with resistless fury to the realization of 
the end which, for the moment, they have in view, be it good 
or bad. It was principally this tendency observed in the 
northern and central States, especially this State of New 
York, the leader in all bad experiments in politics and 
legislation, to disregard constitutions, to sweep away every 
obstacle to the direct and immediate sovereignty of popular 
opinion, and to introduce the reign of an unmitigated, 
centralized democracy, that provoked the slave- holding 
States to secede from the Union, and to attempt to found an 
independent constitutional Republic. Up to a certain extent 
we sympathized with them; but we opposed seccasion, as a 
breach of faith, as revolutionary in principle, and as a 
recognition of that very sovereignty of the people back of 
the Convention or Constitution which we deny ; also because 
we foresaw that the attempt to found an independent con- 
stitutional Republic with slavery as its corner-stone, in these 
days of fanatical philanthropy and humanitarian radicalism, 
would assuredly fail, prove suicidal, and enable the central- 
ized democracy which they and we alike opposed, to fasten 
itself upon the country forever. The constitutional party in 
the non-slaveholding States could not afford to lose them, 
for without them they were powerless, but with them, there 
was still hope that the government might be brought back 
to the constitutional track, The only hope for them or for 
the constitutional party in the free States, was for them to 
remain in the Union, and exert their influence with us in 
resisting the tendency to centralized democracy, or humani- 
tarianism. But, unhappily, the Southern leaders had made 
their own people fanatics on the question of slavery, and 
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rendered it impossible for their natural allies at the North 
longer to support them without losing all their influence at 
home. So secession and civil war followed, and the fanatical 
humanitarianism triumphed, and the Union ceased to be a 
union of States, the people, irrespective of State organization, 
became practically sovereign, and the Federal Republic 
became a consolidated republic, or centralized democracy, 
“one and indivisible.” The will of the people, that is, of 
the majority, that i is, of the press, demagogues, and lobbyists, 
or their employers, is supreme. We do not exonerate the 
Southern leaders from all blame; for they unwisely placed 
us ina position that we could not remain neutral on the 
slavery question, or leave it to the people of the States them- 
selves, where it belonged, but compelled us, in case we 
codperated with them, to support slavery, and to defend it 
wherever it was not forbidden by State law, which we were 
not required to do by the Constitution of the Union. But 
the chief blame falls on the democratic tendency of the 
people, too much favored before the war by the Democratic 
party, but best represented by the so-called Republican party, 
which has held the power since the secession of the Southern 
States. The lesson that the result teaches is that to assert 
the sovereignty of the inorganic people, and then to seek to 
bind them by constitutions, is absurd. 

The slave States were specially interested in insisting on 
the Constitution, and the sacredness of vested rights, for they 
held their property vested in slaves by positive, not by natu- 
ral law, and could hold them securely only by the Constitution, 
which prohibited all interference with them by the humanitarian 
fanatics of other States. But there are other interests which, 
though now protected by the written Constitution, have 
no real security under a centralized or humanitarian democ- 
racy, that is, of the unlimited power of the majority. 
Catholics are in a decided minority in the Union. Hitherto 
they have received a measure of protection in their rights 
from the Constitution and laws ; but what guaranty have we 
that they will continue to receive it, or that the Protestant 
majority, no longer restrained by constitution or law, and 
free to follow their own will, likes and dislikes, will respect 
the freedom of Catholic worship, protect our religious institu- 
tions, churches, schools, colleges, convents, asylums, and 
charitable foundations, our ecclesiastical and eleemosynary 
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property ? They have the power, and what is to hinder them 
from exercising it against us ? 

And are they not preparing todo so? What else means 
their incessant denunciation of our Church as incompatible 
with the liberal constitution of the country, or what they 
call free government? What mean these unwearied efforts 
to arouse the political passions and prejudices of our non- 
Catholic countrymen against us? What else means the for- 
mation of Union Leagues, Evangelical Alliances, and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations against us? These are all 
combinations and movements designed, not to convince 
Catholics of the unsoundness of their faith, but to prevent 
Protestants from turning Catholics, and to collect and arm a 
force to deprive Catholics of their freedom. To this same 
end are directed the efforts that are made to effect a union 
of the various sects, and combine them as one body in an anti- 
Catholic movement, and which the growing dogmatic indif- 
ference of Protestants promises to render not unsuccessful. 
Indeed, the Protestant majority are not only conspiring and 
preparing to deprive Catholics of their freedom by subject- 
ing the Church to the secular power, as Bismarck is doing in 
Germany, but they are actually depriving us of our rights, 
by their common school system, which taxes Catholics to 
support a system of sectarian or secular education which 
their Church condemns, and which is soon to be made compul- 
sory by an act of Congress. What guaranty have we—but 
the will of a majority that is bitterly hostile to us—that our 
churches will not be taken from us, our schools and colleges 
suppressed, and our bishops and priests fined, imprisoned, 
exiled, or massacred? This is only what Protestants have 
done in all other countries where they have had the power, 
and Protestantism is no less hostile to the Church now than it 
was in the time of ‘‘ Good Queen Bess,” or the Puritan Com- 
monwealth of England. The courts, having still a sort of 
traditionary respect for constitutions and laws, may in cases 
that come before them decide according to existing law 
and afford us some protection; but what guaranty have we 
that the majority will not alter or abrogate the Constitution, 
and enact laws against us? What guaranty have we that 
the judges elected by popular vote, from the ranks of anti- 
Catholics, holding their offices for a short term of years, and 
dependent on their popularity for reélection, will not shape 
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their judgments in accordance with the wishes of the ruling 
majority? Is there a court in the Union that would set aside 
as unconstitutional, or refuse to enforce the Common School 
law, which taxes me to support a sectarian or a secular edu- 
cation which my religion condemns, and which I abhor? It 
is idle to pretend it, and equally idle is it to plead the equal 
rights of Catholics and the inviolability of conscience, to sup- 
pose that they—where the majority has the power, holds its 
will has the right to prevail—can afford any adequate guaranty. 
These considerations suffice to show that democracy af- 
fords no guaranty of constitutional freedom, of equal rights, 
or of truth and justice. The absolute sovereignty of the 
people, the principle of democracy, and which means that 
the majority for the time have the unlimited right to govern, 
is incompatible with constitutional government, and therefore 
with civil and religious freedom. The people can no more be 
trusted, and in some cases, perhaps even less, than kings and 
kaisers ; and demagogues are not a whit preferable to courtiers. 
It is very natural that our Catholic citizens, finding their 
religion comparatively free here, should be but too ready to 
attribute the freedom accorded it, to the democratic form of 
our government, and to conclude that the more purely 
democr ratic it can be rendered, the surer will be the guar- 
anty of that freedom. Hence it is not to be wondered at, if 
we find them the most earnest defenders of the sovereignty 
of the people among us, and ready to foster to the utmost the 
democratic tendency of American politics. Perhaps, also, 
finding their Church charged with being anti-democratic, they 
have been anxious to refute the charge by the ardor of their 
democratic devotion—not reflecting that their devotion to 
democracy, and ardor in defending it, would prove nothing but 
their want of fidelity to their Church, unless they first proved 
that she authorized or sanctioned their democratic ardor and 
devotion. Bishop England, indeed, went so far as to maintain 
that the Church herself is democratic in her constitution— 
so far was he carried away by his Gallicanism and his de- 
sire to show that his religion conformed to the political theory 
of the American people. But in all this, our brethren were 
unwittingly asserting the supremacy of the secular order, 
subordinating the rights of God to the rights of the state, 
and depriving themselves of all security for the freedom and 
independence of their religion, but such as is afforded by the 
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will of a people that holds it to be the Mystery of Iniquity, 
and a besotted superstition. Surely God upholds the Church ; 
or the folly and blindness of her chil lren, even of her prelates, 
would long since have ruined her. To flatter the people 
and extol their wisdom and virtue is as uncatholic as to 
flatter and extol the wisdom and virtue of the prince. 

But while we deny that democracy affords any guar- 
anty for truth and justice in the government, or for either 
civil or religious liberty, we do not go to the opposite 
extreme, and seek such guaranty in monarchy or aristocracy, 
or even in so-called waliced governments, like that of England. 
We have as much confidence in simplemen as in nobleme n, 
and in the people, organic or inorganic, as we have in kings 
and kaisers, in democracy as we have in monarchy or aristoc- 
racy. We care little about forms of gov ernment, and agree 
with the French professor who said, “ F orms of government 
are like the forms of shoes—those are best which | best fit the 
feet that are to wear them.” We believe nothing in what 
are called constitutional guaranties. Power can_ break 
through or ride over any constitutional barriers the wit or 
the wisdom of statesmen can erect, and tyrannize, if so 
disposed. The simple fact is, the temporal or secular order 
is incomplete, and never does or can suffice by itself alone 
for good government, any more than man, who is dependent 
for every breath he draws, nay, for his very existence, on 
the creative act and efficacious presence of his Creator, can 
suffice for himself alone. Secular government, separated 
from the spiritual order, is insufficient for the ends of secular 
government, and hence the significance of the condemnation 
in the Syllabus of the separation of church and state, so 
widely and so fiercely demanded by the political atheism of 
the day, and, we are sorry to confess, by not a few who call 
and believe themselves devout Catholics. 

The secvlar government needs, in order to perform its 
legitimate functions, the presence of a power which it is not, 
and which lies not in its sphere or its plarie, to supply what 
it lacks. This power is religion, or what we call the Church, 
which has subsisted from the beginning. No atheistic govern- 
ment can stand. The spiritual order, religion, must sustain and 
direct the secular government and supply its defects, or it 
fails of its end. The heathen recognized the absolute 
necessity of religion to the state; but, carried away by their 
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nationalism, they included it in the state, and made it in fact 
a civil function, as do all modern Protestant nations, holding 
from the secular order and responsible to it. They absorbed 
religion in the secular, established in principle, not the union, 
but the unity of church and state, which deprived the state 
of all the aid religion could give it, and left it as bad off as 
if it recognized no religion at all. The Anglican church is 
not a power distinct from the state, but is simply a part of 
the state machinery for governing the English people. It 
is-a creature of the state, and must obey it. The same may 
be said of the Evangelical church in Prussia and Protestant 
Germany ; also of the schismatic church in Russia; and if 
Gallicanism separated the two powers, it in effect asserted 
their unity, by subjecting the Church, as a governing body, 
to the secular power. Bismarck is only a consistent Gallican, 
and is only laboring to deprive the Catholic Church, in the 
empire, of her freedom and independence, and to subject her 
to the secular power, that is, to secularize her and absorb 
her in the state. He is only ¢ carrying out what, with very 
few exceptions, has always been the doctrine of the sovereigns 
and their legists and parliaments, as opposed to that of the 
Papacy. Secular sovereigns are willing enough to use religion, 
but the moment the Church presents herself as a power distinct 
from the state, holding from an authority above it, and in- 
dependent of it, they oppose it as hostile to their royal 
authority. It is the common charge against the Church that 
she claims to be a power independent of the secular order, or 
civil government, and superior to it. The English Solomon, 
the learned pedant, James I, of England, in his “‘ Remonstrance 
for the Divine Right of Kings and the Independency of their 
Crowns,” rings the changes on this charge ad nauseam. And 
nothing so stirs up the bile even of the American people as the 
assertion that the priest is not subject to the civil magistrate, 
or that the Pope is above the Emperor. Have we not heard 
any amount of indignant nonsense babbled about the haughti- 
ness and arrogance of popes who rebuked crowned tyrants, and 
made kings and emperors hold their stirrups ? Is not nearly 
all English literature filled with tirades about the insolence of 
churchmen ? The sectarian and secular press of the United 
States has words of sympathy for Kaiser Wilhelm and his 
chancellor, and we have not found or heard of one that con- 
demns the principle, the subjection of the Church to the 
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state, on which they act, though some doubt the success of 
their war against the Pope. 

Yet neither sovereigns nor statesmen, neither able editors 
nor people, understand or reflect that their success would be 
their signal defeat. If they could subject religion to the 
secular order, or completely secularize the Church, they 
would reduce themselves to the secular order alone, and de- 
prive themselves of all aid from religion. To secularize re- 
ligion is to nullify it. It would make the state as insutlicient 
for its proper functions as would be the body without the 
soul, or the soul without God. Religion, to be able to assist 
the secular order and supply its deticiencies, must be inde- 
pendent of that order, and hold, not from it, but from an 
order above it. The Church is nothing, and can do nothing, 
save as a distinct and independent power holding immedi- 
ately from God. Not otherwise can she introduce the Divine 
element into the government of the nation, the element that 
the nation cannot develop from itself, and which can come to 
it only from above, or by a supernatural provision of the 
Creator himself. It is then only as a divinely constituted 
power, independent of it, and superior to it, that the union of 
the spiritual with the secular would add anything to the 
secular which it has not without it. We may here see the 
folly of the wise, the ignorance and conceit of the great, who 
refuse to rccognize the Church as an independent power in 
the government of men and nations. 

What sovereigns and statesmen are slow to learn is, that 
religion, subjected to the secular, becomes itself secular, 
adds no element of wisdom or strength to the government, 
and introduces into the government of men and nations no 
divine or spiritual power. They proceed on the assump- 
tion that their own secular wisdom and strength are sufficient 
for the right government of society, and that, if the spiritual 
power is needs d at all, it is needed, not to enlighten, direct, 
and control the rulers, princes, judges, magistrates, or the 
leaders of the people, but simply to enjoin, and, by ap- 
peals to the terrors of an invisible world, to enforce, sub- 
mission, not on rulers to the law of God, but on the people to 
their secular rulers. Hence they make, or would make, relig- 
ion simply an instrument of secular tyranny and oppression. 
It is this that has brought religion into disrepute, excited the 
popular hatred against it, and driven large masses of the people 
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into infidelity or downright atheism. The Church, which has 
always struggled against the theories of princes and their 
courtiers aad lawyers, and used her power to make rulers 
rule justly, according to the prescriptions of the Divine Law, 
is, by a strange perversion of truth and justice, held responsible 
for the tyranny and oppression due only to the disregard by 
rul -vs kings and emperors, princes and nobles, of her spirit- 
ual avthority. The people to-day curse the hand that inter- 
posed for their protection, and visit their wrath on the popes 
vrho suffered imprisonment, exile, and death to shield them 
from the tyranny and licentiousness of the secular powers. 
If the Church has enjoined resignation and submission on the 
part of the people or the governed, she has enjoined with 
no less energy on the governors to govern wisely, justly, 
according to the law of God, and, wherever her power was 
recognized, she sought to compel them to doso. Hence their 
wrath against her. 

But be this as it may, it is only by the union and concord of 
the two powers, that is to say, of church and state, that 
wise and just government is possible. The difficulty under 
Gentilism was, that religion, which introduces and sustains 
the supremacy of the Divine element, was not recognized as a 
power distinct from the secular power and independent of 
it, but coexisting and coéperating with it, and forming with it 
one complete government of society. The same difficulty 
exists in all modern states that reject the Church as an 
independent power, holding immediately from God, whether 
they do so by separating the two powers and asserting the 
independence of the secular, as does Gallicanism, or by 
subjecting the church to the state, as does Protestantism, with 
the exception, more apparent and real, of the Calvinist sects. 
The Gentile nations were unable to stand, and the greatest 
and most renowned of them exist only in their ruins and the 
historian’s pages; the modern nations, notwithstanding their 
boasts, are following their example, and only alte ‘rnate 
between despotism and anarchy or revolutionism. 

God has provided for wise and just government, alike 
for the support of authority and the maintenance of liberty, 
but he has done so, not in one unitarian institution, but by 
two distinct powers; one spiritual and the other secular, 
which by their union, as soul and body, constitute one ade- 
quate and complete government. There can be no wise and 
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just organization of society without the union and concord 
of these two powers, and consequently, none in a Gentile, 
Protestant, or non-Catholic community. It is only in a thor- 
oughly Catholic community that you have or can have any 
adequate guaranty of wise and just authority on the one 
hand, and of true and orderly liberty on the other. The 
Church is as necessary to the organization of society, its 
existence, freedom, and growth, as is the sun in the heavens 
to the vegetable and animal kingdoms. It is to the state the 
source of light and heat—is its vital and informing force. It 
is the sun of the moral world, as the Scriptures imply, when 
they call her Divine Founder “ the Sun of Justice.’ 

ae it may be easily seen why the question as to forms 
or constitution of purely secular governments is of little 
practical importance. No possible organization or constitution 
of the secular that rests on the secular alone for its support, 
can furnish the guaranties needed either by liberty or au- 
thority ; for no guaranties lying in and depending on the secu- 
lar order can bind or restrain it. For a thoroughly Catholic 
community, that fully recognizes the supremacy of the 
spiritual order, the sovereignty of God, and the authority 
of the Pope, true Vicar of C ‘hrist on earth, there is always an 
adequate guaranty for truth and justice, and for both au- 
thority and liberty, in the Church which declares and applies 
the law of God to the rulers as well as to the ruled, what- 
ever the form or constitution of its secular government: 
while for a community which rejects or does not accept the 
Catholic Church, or the Papal authority in its plenitude, no 
sufficient guaranties are possible, and the wisest and most 
skilful that can be contrived will avail nothing in the hour 
of trial; for without her or that authority, no divine element 
enters into the government. The important matter, there- 
fore, is not how to constitute the government, but how to 
make and to keep the community, both rulers and ruled, 
thoroughly Catholic. 

We say thor oughly Catholic, which has rarely, if ever, been 
the case, even in any so-called Catholic nation. The excel- 
lent Kenelm H. Digby gives us, in his ‘‘ Mores Catholici,” 
a rose-colored picture of what he calls the Ages of Faith; 
but in those very ages, the struggle between the Pope and 
the Emperor raged, as also that between the Catholic spirit 
of gentleness, meekness, and charity, and the brutal manners 
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inherited from pagan Rome, or introduced by the Barbarian 
invaders of the empire from Scandinavia, Germany, Hungary, 
Arabia, North Africa—from the north, the east, and the 
south. They were the ages of Henry IV of Germany, of the 
Hohenstaufen, Henry II of England, Don Pedro of Spain, 
Philip the Fair of France, the Paterini, the Albigenses, and 
other heretics, hardly surpassed in enormity by the Commu- 
nists of our own day. The Church had conquered, so to speak, 

the leading European nations, but she had only partially 
subdued and moulded them, princes or people, into harmony 
with the Divine teachings of the Gospel. The spirit of re- 

bellion persisted, and there were nearly always provinces in 
open revolt. It is idle to pretend that there was, even dur- 
ing those ages, a single thoroughly Catholic nation on earth. 
The papal authority, if acknowle dged in words, was almost 
uniformly resisted, when exerted against brutal, lustful, and 
ty rannical rulers, and not seldom by a large portion of the 

national clergy and people who sided with ‘the national sov- 

ereign, and sometimes with success. Those *‘ Ages of Faith” 
were followed by the Protestant revolt, and that by the Galli- 
can rupture of the union of church and state, which for 
over two centuries and a half has crippled the papal power 
and left the secular power virtually to govern alone. And 
yet liberty, as well as order, was more secure during those 
much decried Middle Ages than it is now, when no govern- 
ment on earth recognizes and submits to the pé Lp: al authority. 

All that is worth preserving in modern society was elabo- 
rated by the Popes and clergy during those ages. If they 
were able to doso much in half- catholicized nations, what might 
they not have done in a nation thoroughly Catholic ? 

There are two things which, under the point of view we 
are now considering the question, a nation, in order to 
be thoroughly Catholic, must cordially accept and firmly 
hold: 1, The absolute sovereignty of God; and 2, That 
the Pope, or successor of Peter in the See of Rome, is the 
Vicar of Christ, commissioned by him to keep, interpret, and 
apply his law to the government of all men and nations, 
are as well as subjects. The first point all who pretend 
: be Catholics at all acknowledge, although some would-be 

Catholic philosophers do all they can to shecure it by main- 
taining that God gives us rights even against himself. The 
late Dr. J. V. Huntington maintained it against our 
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assertion, after Donoso Cortes, that man has duties, but no 
rights before God. But God, though he may give us rights 
against society, against our fellow-men, or the lower creation, 
can give us none against himself; for that would be to deny 
his universal dominion founded on his creative act, by which 
he creates all things visible and invisible from nothing. 

The second point the sovereigns and their lawyers, espe- 
cially Gallicans, who can no longer be counted as Catho- 
lies, try to evade, when they do not expressly deny it. They 
distinguish between the natural law and the revealed law, and 
pretend that the Pope holds only under the revealed law, 
while the prince holds under the natural law, which the re- 
vealed law does not repeal. The Pope, therefore, they con- 
tend, is the Vicar of Christ or representative of God only in 
the revealed order, that is, in regard to dogmas, the sacra- 
ments, and worship, while all other matters, assumed to be 
cognizable by the light of nature, are placed within the juris- 
diction of the prince, or of the sovereign people. But the 
conclusion does not follow, for the two laws, though distin- 
guished, are but distinct sections of one and the same Divine 
Law, and as the natural exists for the supernatural, the 
natural law for the revealed law as its end, it follows neces- 
sarily that he who has jurisdiction under the revealed law, has 
jurisdiction under the natural law, its simple preamble. 
The Pope has plenary authority to teach, govern, and direct 
the universal Church, and this authority, as defined in the 
Bull Unam sanctam of Boniface VIII, extends to every crea- 
ture; and the Pope’s definition must be accepted as infallible, 
in its true sense, which we take it is that the Pope’s authority 
extends to all men, to sovereigns as well as to subjects. The 
Pope judges questions that arise under the natural as well as 
under the revealed law,and declares what is right or wrong 
under either law. The second point, at least since the 
Decrees of the Council of the Vatican, can no more be gain- 
said by any Catholic than the first point. Every Catholic 
is bound to recognize and to hold the absolute and universal 
sovereignty of God, and the plenary authority of the Pope as 
the Vicar of Christ to teach and declare the law of God and 
to apply it to all ranks and conditions of men, to states and 
empires, princes and subjects, in all their relations in life, 
social, political, domestic, and individual. 

In the Catholic Church, with this Catholic faith firmly held 
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by the great body of the people with their rulers or leaders, 
forming their public and private conscience, the law of their 
intelligence and their will, the needed guaranties of authority 
and liberty will be found, as sure, as permanent, as perfect, 
as the Divine Government can furnish without depriving 
men of their freewill, which God always respects, or 
in accordance with which he always governs the individual 
and the nation. With the Catholic Church as representing the 
Divine Order in society, and the Catholic faith in its purity 
and integrity held by the whole people, and informing their 
intelligence and conscience, the deticiencies of democracy 
are supplied, and the objections to it disappear. But with- 
out the Church, that is, without the power representing the 
Divine sovereignty in the government of human affairs, and 
the Catholic faith held by the great body of the people, 
democracy offers no guaranty for either authority or liberty, 
for truth or justice, and simply substitutes the despotism of 
the many for the despotism of the few, or that of the one. 
For ourselves we ask no constitutional changes in the _poli- 
tical order of our country, but we do ask for a change in the 
people, a change to be effected by the Catholic missionary 
and their conversion to the Catholic faith, in which is our 
only hope for our country, as well as for the salvation of the 
souls of our countrymen 

Holy Scripture tells us very plainly what we are to think 
of the efforts of statesmen and patriots who seek to found 
the state on the secular order alone, or to make it indepen- 
dent of the Church, that is, of God, when it says, ‘ The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that 
forget God.” History and experience confirm it. The 
ancient nations that apostatized from the Church and under- 
took to follow their own devices have been blotted out; the 
once Christian East, having broken from the centre of unity, 
and cast off the authority of God, represente d in the govern- 
ment of men and nations by his Vicar, is sunk in hopeless des- 
potism ; and the Western nations that have rejected the Papacy y; 
that is, ‘forgotten God,” are the prey of ceaseless conspira- 
cies, seditions, insurrections, and violent and bloody revolu- 
tions, without security either for authority or libert 
alternating between despotism and anarchy. What is called 
order, whether within or without, is liable at any moment to 
be broken, and is maintained in Europe only by a force of 
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five millions of armed men. In our own country, which scorns 
and detests the papacy and applauds the Italian ministry for 
holding the Pope a prisoner in the Vatican, and is devoted 
body and soul to the worship of Mammon, crime stalks abroad 
at noonday, frauds, breaches of trust, peculations, defal- 
cations, and failures of moneyed institutions, a depreciated 
currency, and commercial and industrial crises, are fearfully 
prevalent, while the people collectively are daily and hourly 
living beyond their income, running in debt, and proving 
that Mammon, a real devil as he is, never fails to ruin and 
mock his worshippers. Who devotes himself to material 
prosperity will find even material prosperity forever eluding 
his grasp. 

And what else could we expect? Who dares pretend that 
the secular order is independent, self-existent, and _self- 
sufficing ? Who dares deny that it is de pe mdent on God for 
its very existence, for all that it is or has? How, then, can 
it forget God, sever itself from the spiritual order, and live 
and thrive? Yet this is precisely what kings and emperors, 
princes and peoples, are foolish enough to expect when they 
reject the Church, or seek to subject her to their will. 


Art. IV.—Charity and Truth ; or, Catholics not uncharitable 
in saying that none are saved out of the Catholic Church. 
By Rev. Dr. Epwarp Hawarpen. Philadelphia: 
Cunningham. 12mo, pp. 263. 1860. 


Tuis is the first American edition of a work written near the 
close of the seventeenth century by a distinguished author 
born in England, and for many years Professor of Theology 
in the English college at Douay, i in Flanders. Dr. Haward- 
en was one of that noble band of confessors and martyrs who 
so heroically devoted themselves to keep alive the old faith 
in England after the schism of Henry VIII and the apos- 
tasy of his daughter Elizabeth ; and was a learned theologian 
and an able controversialist. The work before us has been 
very highly esteemed, and is a work of no little merit. It 
has often been referred to by Liberal Catholics, who would let 
more people into heaven by the exception than by the rule, 
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as favoring their latitudinarianism; but it will be found, if 
carefully studied, to afford them very little “ aid or comfort.” 
Its exceptions to what it calls the general rule amount, in the 
author’s own mind at least, to little or nothing, for he by no 
means draws from them any inferences incompatible with the 
dogma itself. 

Our Holy Father Pius IX, gloriously reigning, though de- 
spoiled by Liberal Catholics and a prisoner in the Vatican, 
has told France and other countries that their calamities are 
due to so-called Liberal Catholics. We are not wholly free 
from their influence in this country, either in politics, or in 
theology. We have Catholics, or men that call themselves 
Catholics, who, without knowing it, defend in politics, pure 
secularism, only another name for political atheism, and—not 
always the same individuals indeed—who defend in theology 
what, to our understanding, is a most destructive latitudina- 
rianism. It is seldom we meet a Catholic, man or woman, 
priest or layman, who will permit us to say that ‘out of the 
Church no one can be saved,” without requiring us to qualify 
the assertion, or so to explain it as to make it meaningless 
to plain people who are ignorant of the subtilties, nice distine- 
tions, and refinements of theologians. 

How many of our Catholics, though holding Protestantism 
to be an error against faith and antagonistic to the Church, 
hold that the mass of Protestants are out of the way of 
salvation, and can never see God in the beatific vision, unless 
before they die they become Catholics, united to Christ in 
the Church, which is his body. If we assert the contrary, 
are we not met with theological distinctions, logical refine- 
ments, subtile explanations and qualifications, which place us 
altogether in the wrong? We are told, and told truly, that all 
validly baptized infants, by whomsoever baptized, dying in in- 
fancy or before arriving at the use of reason, are saved, enter 
the kingdom of heaven; next, we are told, not so truly, that 
all persons remaining in false or heretical sects, not knowing 
that they are false or heretical and invincibly ignorant of the 
true Church, may be saved ; and finally, that those who are pre- 
vented from seeking for and accepting the true Church by the 
bitter prejudices against her, instilled into their minds by 
parents and teachers, are to be reputed invincibly ignorant. 

The Church teaches, as we have learned her doctrine, that 
the infant validly baptized, by whomsoever the baptism is 
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administered, receives in the sacrament the infused habit of 
faith and sanctity, and that this habit (habitus) suffices for 
salvation till the child comes to the use of reason; hence all 
baptized infants dying in infancy are saved. But when ar- 
rived at the use of reason, the child needs something beyond 
this infused habit, and is bound to elicit the act of faith. The 
habit is not actual faith, and is only a supernatural facility, 
infused by grace, of eliciting the actual virtue of faith. The 
habit of sanctity is lost by mortal sin, but the habit of faith, 
we are told, can be lost only by a positive act of infidelity. 
This is not strictly true; for the habit may be lost by the 
omission to elicit the act of faith, which neither is nor can be 
elicited out of the Catholic Church ; for out of her the credible 
object, which is Deus revelans et Ecclesia proponens, is want- 
ing. Consequently, outside of the Church there can be no 
salvation for any one, even though baptized, who has come 
to the use of reason. The habit given in baptism, then, 
ceases to suffice, and the obligation to elicit the act begins. 

We may be told that it may not be through one’s own 
fault that he omits to elicit the act, especially when born 
and brought up in a community hostile or alien to the 
Church. Who denies it? But from that it does not follow 
either that the habit is not lost by the omission, or that the 
elicitation of the act is not necessary, in the case of every- 
adult, to salvation. Invincible ignorance excuses from sin, 
we admit, in that whereof one is invincibly ignorant, but it 
confers no virtue, and is purely negative. It excuses 
from sin, if you will, the omission to elicit the act, but it 
cannot supply the defect caused by the omission. Some- 
thing more than to be excused from the sin of infidelity is 
necessary to salvation. 

To us there is something shocking in the supposition that 
the dogma, Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus, is only generally 
true, and therefore not a catholic dogma. All Catholic 
dogmas, if catholic, are not only generally, but universally 
true, and admit no exception or restriction whatever. If 
men can come to Christ and be saved without the Church, 
or union with Christ in the Church, she is not Catholic, 
and it is false to call her the one Holy Catholic Church, as in 
the Creed. The latitudinarianism which explains away the 
dogma of exclusive salvation, and which is so widely preva- 
lent, is a denial, in principle, of the Catholicity of the Church, 
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and of the faith she holds and teaches, and seems to us to 
grow out of forgetfulness of the relation of the Church to the 
Incarnation, her office in the economy of salvation, the 
teleological character of the Christian order, the religion of 
the end, and the disposition of the modern world to mistake 
liberality for charity. The Church grows, so to speak, out 
of the Incarnation, of which she is, as Moehler well says in 
his ‘‘Symbolik,” in some sort, the visible continuation on earth, 
and from which she is inseparable. St. Paul calls the 
Church ‘the body of Christ.” She lives in Christ, and he in 
her; his life is her life, and individuals are joined to 
him and. live his life by being joined to her and living his 
life in her. To be separated from her is to be separated 
from him, is to be separated from the Incarnate Word 
himself, the one Mediator of God and men, and from our 
end, as well as the medium of its attainment. 

As we understand the teachings of our holy religion, it is 
teleological, is final, shows the way and supplies the means 
by which men are saved from sin, and return to God as their 
final cause. Existences proceed, by way of creation—not 
emanation, generation, or evolution—from God as First Cause, 
and, in order to attain their end or perfection, must return to 
him, in the palingenesia, without absorption in him, to God 
as their Final Cause. In this return, on which we enter by 
regeneration or the new birth in Christ, is our salvation, the 
complement, the fulfilment, or the perfection of our existence, 
and consequently our supreme beatitude. The procession 
of existences from God, and their return to him as their be- 
atitude, constitute two orders, or rather two parts of the one 
Divine plan, which is a complete and dialectic whole. The 
first part is initial, or the order of natural generation; the 
second is teleolcgical, the order of Regeneration, or palin- 
genesia, as St. Paul calls it, after our Lord himself. These 
two parts are termed in Holy Scripture, natural and spiritual, 
and are usually called natural and supernatural by modern 
theologians. Of mankind, in the initial order, Adam is the 
progenitor, and all men descend from him by natural gener- 
ation, and hence the unity of the human race; of mankind, 
in the second or teleological order, Christ the Incarnate God, 
or the Word made flesh, is the progenitor; hence, as St. 
Peter says, his is ‘the only name given under heaven among 
men, whereby we must be saved.” He is the father of re- 
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generated humanity, or humanity in the palingenesiac order, 
as Adam is of generated humanity, or of men in the natural 
or initial order, and is, therefore, called by St. Paul the second 
Adam, the Lord from heaven. 

One thing is certain, namely, that no one can be saved, 
enter into the kingdom of God, or attain to beatitude, with- 
out being regenerated or born again of the Incarnate Word, 
or if not united to regenerated humanity in Christ. One 
can no more be a Christian without being born of Christ, be- 
gotten anew by the Holy Ghost in C hrist Jesus, than one can 
be a man without being born of Adam by way of natural 
generation. Without the Incarnation or union with it, there 
is never any salvation, for without it there is no regenerated 
humanity, no teleological order, no fulfilment of man’s exist- 
ence. But the Church grows out of the Incarnation, and is in- 
separable from it. Under one aspect, she is herself regenerated 
humanity, or the human race propagate xd by the election of 
grace, as humanity in the initial order is propagated or ex- 
plicated by natural generation. Without being united to 
regenerated humanity, men remain forever in the initial order, 
below their destiny, inchoate existences, with their nature 
untilled, devoured alike by an everlasting want which cannot 
be supplied, and an eve rlasting self- reproach for having by 
their own fault neglected the means of salvation once within 
their reach. Hence the never-ending sufferings of those 
who die unregenerate. Even infants dying unbaptized, 
that is, in the initial order, unregenerate, the Holy Council of 
Florence defines, go to hell—in infer nNOS ; though they will not 
suffer for any actual sins of commission or omission of which 
they were incapable. Some tender-hearted theologians think 
they will net suffer at all, but no rational creature can re- 
main forever below his destiny, with the purpose of his being 
unfilled, without experiencing a want, and therefore not with- 
out a greater or less degree of suffering. 

Under one aspect, the Church consists of the regenerated 
race, as we have said, of all who have by the election of grace 
been born again, begotten anew by the Holy Ghost in Christ 
Jesus. Out of the Church, in this sense, no one can pretend 
that there is any salvation. But the Church, under another 
aspect, is the body of Christ, and is the medium through which 
the Incarnation reaches and practically instructs, regenerates, 
elevates, sustains, guides, and directs the soul in the palinge- 
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nesiac order, or in reference to the end for which man is 
created and exists. In a word, the Church is the medium by 
which the soul is elevated above the natural order, introduced 
into the teleological order, united to Christ, and therefore to 
God, its final cause. Without the Church, in this sense, the 
Incarnation, it seems to us, would be to the soul, to mankind, 
as if it were not. There would be no dialectic reason for it 
in the Creator’s plan. Indeed, in all Protestant sects, the 
Incarnation is either denied outright, or serves no purpose. 
The Word could not have died to redeem us, or to make 
satisfaction for us, if he had not assumed human nature to be 
as really and as truly his nature as is the Divine nature itself; 
for God could not die in his Divine nature, since in the 
Divine nature he is immortal. He could die only in his 
human nature, hypostatically united to the Divine person of 
the Word. But even as incarnate, he could make satisfaction 
for us only as our head, and therefore, in actu, only for those 
who are actually his members, or who become so by regen- 
eration. He is potentially the head of every man, and there- 
fore is said to have died for all men, but he is actually the 
head only of those who are joined to him as his members. 
The atonement is sufficient for all, but to receive its benefits, 
it must be applied, and it is applied, only to those who are born 
of him; for they only participate in it through their head as 
members. Those who are separated from him do not suffer 
in his sufferings, or satisfy in his satisfaction ; for they are not 
members of which he is the head, and his merits neither are 
nor can be theirs while they are separated from him, or 
until they are joined to him by the new birth, and made one 
with him. They have no connection with him as their head; 
he is not their progenitor—has not begotten them; and they 
are simply natural men, children of Adam, in the order of 
generation, initial or inchoate existences, infinitely below the 
plane of their destiny. 

If, as every Catholic must hold, or deny all office or signifi- 
cance to the Church in the economy of salvation, the 
Church is the medium by which men come to Christ, and by 
the Holy Ghost, who dwells and operates in her, are united 
to Christ as their head, and participate, through the union of 
the head and the members, in his sufferings, his work of 
atonement, and his merits, as living members participate in 
whatever is suffered or done by their living head, how then can 
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we conceive the possibility of salvation out of the Church ? 
To admit it would deny her Catholicity ; would, it seems to us, 
deny the living connection of the Church with the Incar- 
nation, and in fact the Incarnation itself, and the whole teleo- 
logical or palingenesiac order which it founds, or the God-Man 
creates. We do not pretend that the doctrines of the Church 
are demonstrable by natural reason from principles evident 
by the light of nature, for they are known only by divine 
or supernatural revelation, and are held only by faith; but 
we do contend that the Creator’s works are strictly dialectic ; 
that his plan or design in creation and redemption, though 
known only as revealed, is logically coherent in all its parts, 
and that the several parts are mutually related as parts of one 
complete and uniform whole. To admit salvation to be possible 
to any not joined to Christ in his body, the Church, breaks, 
as it seems to us, the logic or dialectic consistency of the 
Divine plan or design as revealed to us in the written and 
unwritten word of God, and reduces Catholicity to the level 
of the sects, all of which are founded on compromise, and 
are incoherent, made up of heterogeneous elements, like the 
feet of the image in Nabuchodonosor’s dream. Hence the 
theologians, who by their explanations open wide the door of 
salvation, labor with all their might to prove that those who 
apparently die outside of the Church, and whose salvation, 
they tell us, is not to be despaired of, do not really die out of 
her communion, but, in fact, in it, and.as Catholics. That is, 
men may be in the communion of the Church while apparently 
out of it, and adhering to sects hostile to it, being excused 
through invincible ignorance. 

Yet, if there is any truth in what we have said of the 
teleological character of the Christian order, and that it is 
and can be entered only by the new birth, or ‘‘ new creation,” 
as St. Paul calls it, this invincible ignorance, even if really 
invincible, which it rarely is, though it excuses from the sin 
of heresy or infidelity, does not of itself leave the soul in a 
salvable state, for it confers no positive virtue, elevates not 
the soul to the teleological or supernatural order, nor places 
it on the plane of its destiny. Else, why are not unbaptized 
infants dying in infancy saved? Why can they never see 
God in the beatific vision? They are incapable of actual 
sin, and are assuredly invincibly ignorant. The reason is 
that the teleological or supernatural order, though it presup- 
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poses the initial or natural order, is not developed or evolved 
from it. We are not placed by our birth from Adam on the 
plane of our beatitude, but to reach it must be born again, 
created anew in Christ Jesus; a new and a higher life must 
be begotten in us, the life which flows out from the Incar- 
nation, a life of which the Word made flesh is the author and 
fountain. Salvation, or what is the same thing, heaven, 
beatitude, is not reached by any possible natural progress, 
for it does not lie in the plane of nature, or the natural order, 
that is, the order of generation, as the rationalists pretend. 
They recognize no teleological order, no end or final cause 
of man’s existence, and their heaven is no higher than the 
Christian’s hell. 

Now it is clear that one may be excused from the sin of 
infidelity, or the guilt of heresy, and yet not be in the way 
of salvation, for he may lack the positive supernatural virtues 
which place him on the plane of his supernatural end or beati- 
tude, and which can neither be acquired nor lived without faith. 
What we wish to impress upon the mind of the reader is, that 
the simple negation of sin does not suffice for heaven. We 
do not say that, if man had not sinned, God would have be- 
come incarnate, but we do say that man cannot attain to his 
end without being not only discharged from guilt, but recon- 
stituted in the supernatural justice in which Adam was 
originally constituted. The two, the discharge from guilt 
and the restoration to justice, are, in hac providentia, coinci- 
dent and inseparable, if we speak of original sin, and the one 
is never without the other; yet are they distinguishable, and 
the former does not suffice for glorification in heaven. For 
that, the adult must be raised to and live a supernatural life. 

In the case of poorly instructed or misinstructed Catholics, 
yet really in the visible communion of the Church, who 
involuntarily err even in regard to very important matters, 
but are docile and willing to be set right, we not only regard 
them as inculpable, but as in the way of salvation; for they 
have or may have the positive supernatural virtues required. 
The seed is in them. But we are unable to extend the same 
rule to persons in communions, or sects rather, notoriously 
separated from the Church, and under anathema. To them 
the principle of invincible ignorance, it seems to us, does not 
apply, any more than it does to open and avowed infidels, 
pantheists, or atheists. These have not the seed in them, 
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and if they die as they are, must go in infernos, however 
invincibly ignorant. If they received the seed in baptism, 
it has been lost, as we have seen, by their omission, or even 
inability, to elicit the act of faith, on coming to the use of 
reason. The seed is choked and prevented from germinating, 
or the fowls of the air—evil spirits—gather it up as soon as 
sown. The invincibly ignorant may not be doomed to so 
severe a punishment as the vincibly ignorant, but ignorance 
itself is always either a sin or the penalty of sin, and is, as 
St. Augustine says in a passage soon to be adduced, “just 
cause of damnation.” 

With regard to the several Protestant sects in whose good 
faith we know them too well to believe, we do not judge 
individuals, for judgment has not been committed to us; and 
we dare not say when a Protestant dies that he is assuredly 
lost, for we know not what passed between God and his soul 
at the last moment before the breath left the body; but this 
we do dare say, that, if one dies a Protestant, and the pre- 
sumption, if he remains an adhering Protestant up to the last 
moment, is that he does so die, he is most assuredly damned, 
that is, forever deprived of heaven, and will never see God 
ashe is. Protestantism is an open and avowed revolt against 
the Church of God, a total rejection, in principle, of Christ 
and his authority, therefore, of Christianity itself, and Prot- 
estants exhibit in their lives no virtues of a supernatural 
order, or that transcend our natural light and strength. If, 
in infancy, they have been elevated above the natural order, 
they have fallen back to its level, and not seldom below it. 
If they can be saved in their heresy, or apostasy, the Di- 
vine plan, as we have learned it, is false and delusive. 

But we discussed this whole question at the command, and 
under the direction, of that sound theologian, great man, and 
devoted son of the Church, the late Bishop of Boston, in the 
Review for October, 1547, chiefly from the point of view of 
authority, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Great Question,” aimed 
at the latitudinarian tendency we found, or thought we found, 
prevailing even amongst Catholics. The article itself was 
intended as an earnest and energetic plea for a strong, vig- 
orous, and uncompromising presentation of Catholic truth 
against those soft, weak, timid, liberalizing Catholics, who labor 
to explain away all the points of Catholic faith offensive to non- 
Catholics, and to make it appear that there is no question of 
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life and death, of heaven and hell, involved in the differences 
between us and Protestants. We cannot do better, or better 
comply with a recent request made to us from a quarter we 
feel bound to heed, than by reproducing so much of it as 
bears on the question of, No Salvation Out of the Church. 


“ But, if it be true, and as sure as God exists and can neither be 
deceived nor deceive, it is true, that there is no salvation out of the 
Church, what a fearful responsibility should we not incur, were we 
to forbear to proclaim it, or, by our mistimed or misplaced qualifi- 
fications, to encourage the unbelieving, the heretical, or the indiffer- 
ent tu hope the contrary! And how much more fearful still, if we 
should go farther, and attempt in our publications to prove that he 
who firmly insists on it is harsh, unjust, uncharitable, running in his 
rash zeal to an unauthorized extreme! No doubt, the truth is 
always and everywhere to be adhered to, let the consequences be 
what they may; no doubt, he who errs by his rigor is to be re- 
buked, as well as he who errs by his laxity ; but if, in our zeal to 
rebuke imaginary rigor, we should compel the missionary to prove 
the necessity of his Church against his own friends before he could 
be at liberty to assert it against infidels and heretics, if we run 
before him and intercept his arrows winged at the sinner’s con- 
science, or follow immediately after and bind up and assuage the 
wounds they may have inflicted, our zeal would but indifferently atone 
for the good we hinder, or the scandal we cause. ‘These poor souls, 
for whom our Lord shed his precious blood, for whom bleed afresh 
the dear wounds in his hands, his feet, his side, bound in the chains 
of error and sin, suspended over the precipice, ready to drop into the 
abyss below, admonish all who have hearts of flesh, or any bowels 
of compassion, to speak out, to cry aloud in awful and piercing tones 
to warn them of their danger, rather than by ingenious distinctions 
or qualifications to flatter them, or to have the appearance of flatter- 
ing them, with the hope that, after all, their condition is not 
perilous. 

““ We speak not now in relation to other ages or countries. We 
are discussing the question in its relation to our own countrymen, 
the great practical question of salvation, as it comes up here and 
now. We have no concern with distant or merely speculative 
cases, or with scholastic distinctions and qualifications which have 
and can have no practical application here. The question is, 
What are we authorized and bound by our religion to proclaim to 
all those of our countrymen whom our words can reach? Here 
are the great mass out of the Church, unbelieving and heretical, 
careless and indifferent, and it is idle to expect to make any 
general impression upon them, unless we present the question of 
the Church, as a question of life and death, unless we can snueceed 
in convincing them, that, if they live and die where they are, they 
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can never see God. This is the doctrine and the precise doctrine 
needed. Is it true? Yes orno? Is it denied? By those out of 
the Church, certainly, and hence the great reason why they are 
content to live and die out of the Church. Is it denied by those 
in the Charch? What Catholic dare deny it? ‘To what individual 
or class of individuals are we authorized by our holy faith to 
promise even the bare possibility of salvation, without being joined 
to the visible communion of the Church of God? 

“Ts it said that those without are simply bound to seek, and that 
we can deny them the possibility of salvation only on the condition 
that they do not seek? Be it so. But if they are bound to seek, 
it is becanse Almighty God commands them to seek, and gives them 
the grace which enables them to seek ; and who is prepared to say, 
if they seek cauta sollicitudine, as St. Augustine makes it neces- 
sary for them to do, that they will not find? If God commands 
them to seek, they can find; for he never commands one to seek 
in vain. ‘Seek and ye shall find; knock and it shall be opened 
unto you. . . For every one that seeketh findeth, and to 
every one that knocketh it shall be opened.’* It is fair, then, to 
conclude, if there is one who does not find, to whom it is not 
opened, that he is one who does not seek ; and if he does not seek, 
he is out of the Church by his own fault. The grace of prayer is 
given unto every one, and every one can pray, and if he does, he 
shall receive; and it would impeach both the wisdom and the ve- 
racity of God to maintain the contrary. 

“'Those of our countrymen not in the Church may be divided into 
two classes, and each of these may be subdivided into two subor- 
dinate classes—infidels and sectarians—and each negative and 
positive ; that is, infidels and sectarians who are such knowingly, 
and infidels and sectarians who are such through ignorance. ‘The 
first two subdivisions are formal infidels or heretics, and are con- 
demned for their sin of infidelity or heresy. Of these, there can be 
no question; not one of them can be saved, unless he become a 
member, truly a member, of the Church. ‘These know the will of 
God and do it not, and therefore ‘shall be beaten with many 
stripes.’ + But they who are infidels or sectarians through igno- 
rance, what is to be said of them? ‘The servant that knew not 
his master’s will, but did things worthy of stripes, shall he not 
escape? Our Lord answers, not that he shall escape, but that ‘he 
shall be beaten with few stripes. { The Holy Ghost represents 
the sinners in hell as saying, ‘ We have erred from the way of 
truth; and the light of justice hath not shined unto us, and the sun 
of understanding hath not risen upon us. We wearied ourselves 
in the way of iniquity and destruction, and have walked through 
hard ways; but the way of the Lord we have not known.’ § It is 
* St. Matt. vii, 7, 8. t Ibid. 

t St. Luke xii, 47. § Wisdom vy, 6, 7. 
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clear, then, that ignorance does not always excuse, and that the 
servant who knoweth not his master’s will, though he may be 
punished less than the one who does know it ‘and doeth it not, will 
nevertheless be punished. 

“ But they who are merely negative infidels, or unbelievers purely 
through ignorance, in consequence of never having heard about the 
Gospel, are not guilty of the sin of infidelity? Certainly not. 
Every Catholic is presumed to know that the 68th proposition of 
Baius, Infidelitas pure negativa in his, quibus Christus non est pre- 
dicatus, peccatum est, is a condemned proposition, and therefore 
that purely negative infidelity in those to whom Christ has not been 
preached is inculpable—as St. Augustine teaches, the penalty of 
sin, not sin itself. But who therefore concludes that they are in the 
way of salvation, or that they can be saved without becoming liv 
ing inembers of the body of our Lord? ‘Infidels of this sort, 
says St. ‘Thomas, ‘are damned, indeed, for other sins which with- 
vut faith cannot be remitted, but they are not damned for the sin 
of infidelity. Whence the Lord says, “If I had not come and 
spoken to them, they would not have sin”; that is, as St. Augus- 
tine explains it, would not have the sin of not believing in Christ.’* 
‘There is a considerable distance between being free from the for- 
mal sin of infidelity, and being in the way of salvation. No in- 
fidel, positive or negative, in vincible or invincible ignorance, can 
be saved ; ‘for without faith it is impossible to please God, and 
‘he that believeth not shall be damned,’ and faith im voto not in 
re, is inconceivable.t Neither of the subdivisions of the unbeliev- 
ing class of our countrymen are, then, in the way of salvation. 

“‘ But may it not prove better with sectarians? With those who 
are knowingly such, of course not, and nobody pretends that it can. 
But may not those who are baptized in heretical societies through 
ignorance, believing them to be the Church of Christ, be regarded 
as in the way of salvation? We will let the Brothers Walenburg 
answer for us from St. Augustine. ‘They are speaking de excusa- 
tionibus simpliciorum among Protestants. ‘The first excuse they 
notice, the influence of tyrants, etc., is nothing to our present pur- 
pose, and we begin with the second. 

“<'The second excuse they make is, That not they who are born 
and educated in Protestant churches have separated themselves 
from the unity of the Catholic Church, but their ancestors, Calvin, 
Luther, ete. Let St. Augustine reply: “ But those who through 
ignorance are baptized there [with heretics], judging the sect to be 


* “Qui autem sic infideles, damnantur quidem propter alia peccata, que 
sine fide remitti non possunt; non autem propter infidelitatis peccatum. Unde 
Dominus dicit, Joan. xv, 22,—Si non venissem, et locutus eis Juissem, peccatum 
non haberent. Quod Augustinus (Tract. in Joan. |xxxix, ante med.) dicit, 
‘quod loquitur de illo peecato quo non crediderunt in Christum.’”—Summa 2-2. 
Q. 10, a. 1, in corp. 

t Heb. xi, 6; St. Mark xvi, 16. 
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the Church of Christ, sin less than these [who know it to be hereti- 
cal]; nevertheless they are wounded by the sacrilege of schism, and 
therefore sin not lightly, because others sin more gravely. For 
when it is said to certain persons, It shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom in the day of judgment than for you, it is not therefore said 
because the Sodomites will not be punished, but because the others 
will be more grievously punished.” 

“¢The third excuse is, They say that they have been baptized, 
that they believe in Christ, apply themselves to good works, and 
therefore may hope for salvation, although they adhere to the party 
divided from the Church. St. Augustine replies, “ We are accus- 
tomed from these words * to show men that it avails them nothing 
to have either the sacraments or the faith, if they have not charity, 
in order that, when you come to Catholic unity, you may under- 
stand what is conferred on you, and how great is that in which you 
were before deficient. For Christian charity carnot be kept out of 
the unity of the Church ; and thus you may see that without it you 
are nothing, even though you have baptism and the faith, and by 
your faith are able to remove mountains. If this is also your opin- 
ion, let ns not detest and scorn either the sacraments which we 
acknowledge in you, or the faith itself, but let us maintain charity, 
without which we are nothing, even with the sacraments and the 
faith. But we maintain charity, if we embrace unity; and we em- 
brace unity when our knowledge is in unity through the words of 
Christ, not when through our own words we form a partial sketch.” 

“¢ The fourth excuse is, Some say that God is to be believed ac- 
cording to the measure of grace received from him; Catholics, 
indeed, believe many things which Protestants do not, but the for- 
mer have received the five talents, the latter the two or three. 
They do not condemn Catholics, but they hope to be saved in the 
small measure which they have themselves received. But here may 
avail what we have just adduced from St. Augustine; for if even 
baptism and faith profit nothing without indispensable charity, much 
less will profit a mere portion which is held in division and schism.’ t 

“This is high authority, and express to the purpose. It cuts off 
every possible excuse which our countrymen can allege, or which 

*1Cor. xiii, 1-8. 

t De Controversiis Tractatus Generales IX, de Unit. Eccl. et Schism. cap. 15. 
We subjoin the original. ‘ Excusatio 2 est, Quod dicant se non recessisse ab 
unitate Ecclesie Catholice, qui in Ecclesiis Protestantium nati et educati sunt, 
sed majores suos, Calvinum, Lutherum, et similes. Respondet 8. Augustinus 
(lib. 1. de Bapt. contr. Donat. cap. 5): ‘ Illi vero qui per ignorantiam ibi [apud 
hereticos] baptizanwr, arbitrantes ipsam esse Ecclesiam Christi, in istorum 
quidem comparatione [qui sciunt esse hereticam] minus peccant; sacrilegio 
tamen schismatis vulnerantur ; non ideo non graviter, quod alii gravius. Cum 
enim dictum est quibusdam: Tolerabilius erit Sodomis in die judicii quam vo- 
bis (S. Matt. xi, 24); non ideo dictum est, quia Sodomite# non torquebuntur, 
sed quia illi gravius torquebuntur.’ Vide etiam 8. Aug. lib. L. contr. litt. Petil. 
cap. 23, et lib. 2, cap. 8; et de Unit. Eccl. cap. 2. S. Optat. Milevit. lib. 1 et 2. 

“‘Excusatio 3 est, Quod dicant se esse baptizatos, se credere in Christum, se 
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can be alleged for them. They who are brought up in the Church, 
instructed in her faith, and admitted to her sacraments, if they 
break away from her, can be saved only by returning and doing 
penance ; and all who knowingly resist her authority, or adhere 
to heretical and schismatical societies, knowing them to be such, 
are in the same category, and have no possible means of salvation 
without being recunciled to the Church, and loosened by her from 
the bonds with which she has bound them. Thus far all is clear 
and undeniable. But even they who are in societies separated 
from the Church through ignorance, believing them to be the 
Church of Christ, according to the authorities addneed, are wound- 
ed by sacrilege, a most grievous sin, are destitute of charity, which 
cannot be kept out of the unity of the Church, and without which 
they are nothing, and therefore, whatever may be the comparative 
degree of their sinfulness, are in the road to perdition, as well as 
the others, and no more than the others can be saved without being 
reconciled to the Church. But these several classes include all of 
vur countrymen not in the Church, and therefore, as every one of 
these is exposed to the wrath and condemnation of God, we have 
the right, and are in duty bound, to preach to them all, without ex- 
ception, that, unless they come into the Church, and humbly 
submit to her laws, and persevere in their love and obedience, they 
will inevitably be lost.* 

‘Into the Church, unquestionably ; but not necessarily into the 
visible Church, some will answer. We iust distinguish between the 


bonis operibus operam dare, ac proinde se sperare salutem, etiamsi illi parti 
adhzreant, que divisa est ab unitate Ecclesiz Catholice. Respondet 8. Au- 
gustinus, contr. litt. Petil. lib. 2, cap. 77: ‘ His enim nos apostolicis verbis (1 
Cor. xiii, 1-8), commendantibus eminentiam charitatis, vobis solemus ostendere 
quomodo non prosit hominibus, quamvis in eis sint vel Sacramenta vel fides, 
ubi charitas non est; ut cum ad unitatem Catholicam venitis, intelligatis quid 
vobis conferatur, et quantum sit quod minus habebatis: charitas enim Christiana 
nisi in unitate Ecclesiae non potest custodiri : atque ita videatis sine illa nihil vos 
esse, etsi Baptismum et fidem teneatis, et per illam etiam montes transferre 
possitis. Quod si hee et vestra sententia est, non in vobis detestemur et ex- 
suffiemus vel Dei Sacramenta que novimus, vel ipsam fidem; sed teneamus 
charitatem, sine qua et cum Sacramentis et cum fide nihil sumus. Tenemus 
autem charitatem, si amplectimur unit tem: amplectimur autem unitatem, si 
eam non per verba nostra in parte confingimus, sed per verba Christi in unitate 
cognoscimus.’ Vide lib. 2. contr. Crescon. cap. 12, in Psalm. 88, et Epist. 
Edit. Maur. 141, al. 152. 

“ Excusatio 4 est, Quod nonnulli dicant Deo credendum esse secundum men- 
suram gratiz ab ipso accepte ; Catholicos quidem multa credere, que Protes- 
tantes non credunt; sed illos quinque talenta accepisse, hos duo, vel tria. Se 
Catholicos non damnare ; sed in sua modicitate salutem sperare. Resp: Hic 
valent, que ex S. Augustino ad preecedentia attulimus. Nam si nihil prodest 
Baptismus et fides, sine necessaria charitate, multo minus proderit aliqua por- 
tio fidei, que habetur in divisione et schismate.” 

* Vide bishop Hay, “ Sincere Christian,” 2d American edition, Philadelphia, 
pp. 345-390. This is a work of high authority, second to none in our lan- 
guage. It has fallen into our hands for the first time since the present article was 
written, or we should have drawn largely from its pages. We have small 
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body or exterior communion of the Church, and the soul or interior 
communion, The dogma of faith simply says, out of the Church 
there is no salvation, and you have no right to go farther and add the 
word visible or exterior. 


space left for extracts, but we cannot resist the temptation to quote an authority 
which the Rt. Reverend author cites from St. Fulgentius. ‘St. Fulgentius in 
the sixth century speaks thus: ‘ Hold most firmly, and without any doubt, that 
no ove who is baptized out of the Catholic Church can partake of eternal life, 
if before the end of this life he be not restored to the Catholic Church and in- 
corporated therein.’ —Lib. de Fid. cap. 37.” To the same effect we may cite St. 
Augustine. Tract. 45 in Joan. n, 15. “* Non autem potest quisque per ostium, 
id est per Christum, egredi ad vitam eeternam, que erit in specie, nial per ipsam 
ostium, hoe est per eumdem Christum in Ecclesiam ejus, quod est ovile ejus, 
intraverit ad vitam temporalem, quae est in fide.” This, taken in connection 
With its context and the scope of the general argument of the Tract, cannot 
possibly be understood otherwise than in the sense of St. Fulgentius ; and it is 
worthy of especial notice, that those recent theologians who seem unwilling to 
assent to this doctrine cite no authority trom a single Father or Medieval doctor 
of the Church, not strictly compatible with it. 

Unquestionably, authorities In any number may be cited to prove—what 
nobody disputes—that pertinacity in rejecting the authority of the Church is 
essential to formal or culpable heresy, that persons may be in heretical societies 
without being culpable heretics, and therefore that we caunot say of all who 
live and die in such societies, that they are damned precisely for the sin of 
heresy. Father Perrone, and our own distinguished theologian, the erudite 
Bishop of Philadelphia, whose contributions have so often enriched our pages, 
cite passages in abundance to this effect, which, as Suarez asserts, is the 
uniform doctrine of all the theologians of the Church ; but they cite not a single 
authority of an earlier date than the seventeenth century, which even hints any- 
thing more than this. But this by no means militates against St. Augustine, 
St. Fulgentius, the Brothers Walenburg, or Bishop Hay ; because it by no 
means follows from the fact that one is not a formal heretic, that he is, so long 
as in a society alien to the Church, in the way of salvation. A man may, in- 
deed, not be damned for his erroneous faith, and yet be damned for sins not re- 
missible without the true faith, and for the want of virtues impracticable out 
of the communion of the Church. Father Perrone very properly distinguishes 
material heretics from formal heretics; but when treating the question ex pro- 
fesso, he by no means pronounces the former in the way of salvation; he 
simply remits them to the judgment of God, who, he assures us—what nobody 
questions—will cousign no man to endless tortures, unless for a sin of which 
he is voluntarily guilty. Tract. de Vera Relig. advers. Heterodox. prop. ix. 

Moreover, Father Perrone. when refuting those who contend that salvation 
would be attainable if the visible Church should fail, that is, by internal means, 
by being joined in spirit to the true Church, maintains that in such case there 
would be no ordinary means of salvation; that when Christ founded his Church, 
he intended to offer men an ordinary means, or rather a collection of means, 
which all indiscriminately, and at all times, might use for procuring salvation ; 
that ifGod had been willing to operate our salvation by the assistance of inter- 
nal means, there would have been no reason for instituting the Church ; that 
what is said ot being joined to the Church through the spirit, and of invincible 
ignorance, or of material heretics, could be admitted only on the hypothesis that 
God should provide no other means; that, since it is certain that Goa bas willed to 
save men by other means, namely, by the institution of the Church visible and 
external, and which is at all times easily distinguished from every sect, it is 
evident that the subterfuge imagined by non-Catholics is altogether unavailable. 
“Obj. Que a Catholicis proferuntur ad indefectibilitatem Ecclesie adstruendam 
nihili prorsus pendenda sunt. Etenim quamvis vera Ecclesia deficeret vel 
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“ We add the word exterior or visible to distinguish the Church out 
of which there is no salvation from the invisible Church contended 
for by Protestants, and which no Catholic does or can admit. 
Without it the dogma of faith contains no meaning which even a 


ex toto vel ex aliqua sua parte, non propterea sequeretur homines omni destitui 
salutis medio; posset enim Deus supplere mediis internis, possent homines 
spiritu saltem conjungi cum vera Christi Ecclesia: presertim cum error est 
omnino involuntarius et ineluctabilis ; tunc enim nocere non potest, ut constat ex 
hereticis materialibus nuncupatis. . . . Resp. Nou sequeretur homines omni 
destitui salutis medio extraordinario, Tr. vel C. Ordinario, N. Jam vero quan 
do Christus condidit Ecclesiam suam, intendit praebere hominibus medium or- 
dinarium, seu potius collectionem mediorum, quibus omnes indiscriminatim 
uti quovis tempore possent ad salutem sibi comparandam. Si Deus voluisset 
ope interiorum mediorum nostram operari salutem, nulla fuisset Ecclesize insti- 
tuende ratio. Mediis internis, tum extraordinaria ratione nobis prospicit Deus, 
quando nulla alia suppetit via, neque nostra culpa factum est, ut media nobis 
ordinaria defuerint. Deus etiam posset hoe universum resrere absque causis 
secundis, quod tamen non preestat, si excipias casus extraordinarios, cum 
nempe prodigia operatur. Quod vero adjiciunt adversarii de conjunctione per 
spiritum cum vera Ecclesia, de errore ineluctabili, aut hereticis materialibus, 
locum periter habere tantum posset in hypothesi quod Deus nullum aliud medi- 
um suppeditaret: cum vero constet Deum alia ratione voluisse hominum saluti 
consulere, per institutionem videlicet Ecclesiae visibilis atque externa, queeque ab 
omni secta facile semper descerni posset, patet inutile prorsus esse ejusmodi 
effugium ab acatholicis excogitatum, qui nolunt veram Ecclesiam agnoscere.”—- 
De Loe. Theologic. p. 1, cap. 4, art. 1. 

This says all we wish to say; for we are not discussing what is possible by a 
miracle of grace, but what is possible in the order of grace. Nor does the ad- 
mission of an extraordinary interposition for our salvation, when the ordinary 
means, through no fault of ours, fail us, necessarily imply the possibility of 
salvation without the medium ordinarium ; for it may be to bring us to it, or it 
to us, so that we may be saved by it, and not without it. That there may be 
persons in heretical and schismatical societies, invincibly ignorant of the Church, 
who so perfectly correspond to the graces they receive, that Almighty God will 
by extraordinary means bring them to the Church, is believable aud perfectly 
compatible with the known order of his grace, as is evinced by the case of the 
eunuch of Queen Candace, that of Cornelius, the captain of the Italian band, 
and hundreds of others recorded by our’ missionaries, especially the missiona- 
ries of the Society of Jesus. In all the instances of extraordinary or miraculous 
intervention of Almighty God, whether in the order of nature, or in the order 
of grace, known to us, he has intervened ad Ecclesiam, and there is not a 
shadow of authority for supposing that he ever bas miraculously intervened or 
ever will intervene otherwise. To assume that he will, under any circum- 
stances, intervene to save men without the medium ordinarium is pertectly gra- 
tuitous, to say the least. To bring men in an extraordinary manner to the 
Chureh is easily admissible, because it does not dispense with the revealed 
economy of salvation, nor imply its inadequacy ; but to intervene to save them 
Without it appears to us to dispense with it, and to imply that it is not adequate 
to the salvation of all whom God’s goodness leads him to save. 

That those in societies alien to the Church, invincibly ignorant of the Church, 
if they correspond to the graces they receive, and persevere, will be saved, we 
do not doubt, but not where they are, or without being brought to the Church. 
They are sheep, in the prescience of God Catholics, but sheep not yet gathered 
into the fold.‘ Other sheep I have,” says our Blessed Lord, “that are not of 
this fold; THEM ALSO I MUST BRING; THEY SHALL HEAR MY VOICE; and 
there shall be made one fold and one shepherd.” This is conclusive; and that 
these must be brought, and enter the fold, which is the Church, in this life, St. 
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Socinian or a Transcendentalist has any urgent occasion to reject. 
Unquestionably, as our Lord in his humanity had two parts, his body 
and his soul, so we may regard the Church, his Spouse, as having 
two parts, the one exterior and visible, the other interior and inv isible, 
or visible only by the exterior, as the soul of man is visible by his 
face; but to contend that the two parts are separable, or that the 
interior exists disconnected from the exterior, and is sufficient inde- 
pendently of it, is to assert, in so many words, the prevailing doc- 
trine of Protestants, and, so far as relates to the indispensable con- 
ditions of salvation, to yield them, at least in their understanding, 
the whole question. In the present state of the controversy with 
Protestants, we cannot save the integrity of the faith, unless we add 
the epithet visible or external. 

“ But it is not true that by so doing we add to the dogma of faith. 
The sense of the epithet is necessarily contained in the simple word 
Church itself, and the only necessity there is of adding it at all is 
in the fact that heretics have mutilated the meaning of the word 
Church, so that to them it no longer has its full and proper meaning. 
Whenever the word Church is used generally, without any specific 
qualification, expressed or nec vessarily implied, it means, by its own 
force, the visible as well as the invisible Church, the body no less 
than the soul; for the body, the visible or external communion, is 
not a mere accident, but is essential to the Church. The Church 
by her very definition is “the congregation of men called by God 
through the evangelical doctrine, and professing the true Christian 
faith under the regimen of their legitimate pastors.”* ‘This detini- 
tion may, perhaps, not be complete, but it certainly takes in nothing 
not essential to the very idea of the Church. The Church, then, is 
always essentially visible as well as invisible, exterior as well as in- 
terior ; and to exclude from om conception of it the conception of 
visibility would be as objectionable as to exclude the conception 
of body from the conception of MAN. Man is essentially body and 
soul; and whosvever speaks of him—as living man—must, by all the 
laws of language, logic, and morals, be understood to spee ak of him 
in that sense in which he includes both. So in speaking of the 


Augustine expressly teaches in the words cited in the beginning of this note. 
See also ‘‘ Sincere Christian,” p. 366. Almighty God can be at no loss to save by 
the medium ordinarium all who are willing to be saved, and that, too, without 
contradicting himself, departing from, or superseding the order of his grace ; 
and, till better informed, we must believe it sounder theology to trust to his 
extraordinary grace to bring | men to the Church than it is to invincible igno- 
rance to save them out of it; “‘ quia et ipsa ignorantia in eis qui intelligere nolu- 
erunt, sine dubitatione peccatum est ; in eis autem qui non potuerunt, poena pec- 
cati. Ergo in utriusque non est justa excusatio, aod ome Rootetio.” St. Aug. 
Epist. ad Sixtum, Ed. Mar, 194, n. 27. Those who think otherwise we hope 
will not go so far as to say with Rousseau, “ Quiconque ose dire, ‘hors de — 
lise puint de salut,’ doit étre chassé de l'état!” Du Contr. Soc., liv. iv. ch. 

* FF. Walenburch, de Controy. Tract. IX, cap. 1. Vide Bellarmin. ~ 
Ecel. Milit. Lib. 3, cap. 2. 
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Church, if the analogy is admissible at all. Consequently, when 
faith teaches that out of the Church there is no salvation, and adds 
herself no qualification, we are bound to understand the Church in 
her integrity, as body no less than as soul, visible no less than invis- 
ible, external no less than internal. Indeed, if either were to be 
included rather than the other, it would be the body; for the body, 
the congregation or society, is what the word primarily and properly 
designates ; and it designates the soul only for the reason that the 
living body necessarily connotes the soul by which it is a living 
body, not a corpse. We have, then, the right, nay, are bound by 
the force of the word itself, to understand by the Church, out of 
which there is no salvation, the visible or external as well as the 
invisible or internal communion. Hence the Brothers Walenburg 
begin their ‘Treatise on Unity and Schism by assuming, “1, 
Ecclesiam vocatorum esse visibilem ; 2, Extra communionem exter- 
nam cum vera Jesu Christi Ecclesia, non esse salutem; 3, Extare 
hoc tempore visibilem Ecclesiam Jesu Christi, cui se fideles debeant 
conjungere.”* 

“What Bellarmine, Billuart, Perrone, and others say of persons 
pertaining to the soul and yet not to the body of the Church makes 
nothing against this conclusion. ‘They, indeed, teach that there is 
a class of persons that may be saved, who cannot be said to be actu 
et proprie in the Church. Bellarmine and Billuart instance catechu- 
mens and excommunicated persons, in case they have faith, hope, 
and charity ; Perrone, so far as we have seen, instances catechumens 
only; and it is evident from the whole scope of their reasoning that 
all they say on this point must be restricted to catechumens, and 
such as are substantially in the same category with them; for they 
instance no others, and we are bound to construe every exception 
to the rule strictly, so as to make it as little of an exception as pos- 
sible. If, then, our conclusion holds true, notwithstanding the ap- 
parent exception in the case of catechumens and those substantially 
in the same category, nothing these authors say can prevent it from 
holding true universally. 

“ Catechumens are persons who have not yet received the visible 
sacrament of baptism im re, and therefore are not actu et proprie in 
the Church, since it is only by baptism that we are made members 
of Christ and incorporated into his body. With regard to these 
‘there is a difficulty,’ says Bellarmine, ‘ because they are of the 
Faithful, and if they die in that state may be saved; and yet no 
one can be saved out of the Church, as no one was saved out of 
the ark, according to the decision of the fourth Council of Lateran, 
C. 1: Una est fidelium Universalis Ecclesia, extra quam nullus 
omnino salvatur. Still, it is no less certain that catechumens are in 
the Church, not actually and properly, but only potentially, as a man 
conceived, but not yet formed and born, is called man only poten- 


* FF. Walenburch, ubi supra, cap. 2. 
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tially. For we read, Acts ii, 41, “They therefore that received his 
word were baptized ; and there were added to them that day about 
three thousand souls.” Thus the Council of Florence, in its Instrue- 
tions for the Armenians, teaches that men are made members of Christ 
and the body of the Church when they are baptized; and so all 
the Fathers teach. . . Catechumens are not actually and_pro- 
perly in the Church. How can you say they are saved, if they are 
out of the Church ?’ 

“Tt is clear that this difficulty, which Bellarmine states, arises 
from understanding that to be in the Church means to be in the 
visible Church, and that when faith deel: ares, ont of the Church no 
one can be saved, it means out of the visible communion. Other- 
wise it might be answered, since they are assumed to have faith, 
hope, and charity, they belong to the soul of the Church, and that is 
all that faith requires. But Bellarmine does not so answer, and since 
he does not, but proceeds to show that they do in a certain sense 
belong to the body, it is certain that he understands the article of 
faith as we do, and holds that men are not in the Church unless 
they in some sense belong to its body. 

“But Bellarmine continues, ‘The author of the book “De 
Ecclesiasticis Dogmatibus” replies, that they are not saved. But this 
appears too severe. Certain it is that St. Ambrose, in his oration on 
the death of Valentinian, expressly affirms that catechumens can 
be saved, of which number was Valentinian when he departed this 
er Another solution is therefore to be sought. Melchior Cano 

s that catechumens may be saved, because, if not in the Church 
ial called Christian, ‘they are yet in the Church which com- 
prehends all the faithful from Abel to the consummation of the 
world. But this is not satisfactory ; for, since the coming of Christ, 
there is no true Church but that which is properly called Christian, 
and therefore, if catechumens are not members of this, they are 
members of none. I reply, therefore, that the assertion, out of the 
Church no one can be saved, is to be understood of those who are 
of the Church neither actually nor in desire, as theologians gen- 
erally say when treating of baptism.” 

“€T have said,’ says Billuart, ‘ that catechumens are not actually 
and properly in the Church, because, when they request admission 
into the Church, and when they already have faith and charity, 
they may be said to be in the Church proximately and in desire, 
as one may be said to be in the house because“he is in the vestibule 
for the purpose of immediately entering. And in this sense must 
be taken what I have elsewhere said of their pertaining to the 
Church, that is, that they pertain to her inchoately, as aspirants 
who voluntarily subject themselves to her Jaws; and they may be 
saved, notwithstanding there is no salvation out ‘of the Chureh ; for 
this is to be understood of one who is in the Church neither actually 


* “De Ecel. Milit.” lib. 3, cap. 3, 
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nor virtually—wec re, nec in voto.” Inthe same sense St. Augustine, 
Tract. 4 in Joan. n. 13, is to be understood, when he says, 
‘Futuri erant aliqui in Ecclesia ercelsioris gratie catechumeni, 
that is, in will and proximate disposition, ‘ in voto et proxima dis- 
positione.”* 

“Tt is evident, both from Bellarmine and Billuart, that no one can 
be saved unless he belongs to the visible communion of the Church, 
either actually or virtually, and also that the salvation of catechu- 
mens can be asserted only because they do so belong; that is, 
because they are in the vestibule, for the purpose of entering, 
have already entered in their will and proximate disposition. St. 
‘Thomas teaches with regard to these, in case they have faith work- 
ing by love, that all they lack is the reception of the visible 
sacrament in re; but if they are prevented by death from receiving 
it in re before the Church is ready to administer it, that God sup- 
plies the defect, accepts the will for the deed, and reputes them to 
be baptized. Ifthe defect is supplied, and God reputes them to 
be baptized, they are so in effect, have in effect received the visible 
sacrament, are truly members of the external communion of the 
Church, and therefore are saved in it, not out of it.t : 

“Bellarmine, Billuart, Perrone, ete., in speaking of persons as 
belonging to the soul and not to the body, mean, it is evident, not 
persons who in no sense belong to the body, but simply those who, 
though they in effect belong to it, do not belong to it in the full and 
strict sense of the word, because they have not received the visible 
sacrament in re. All ‘they t teach is simply that persons may be 
saved who have not received the visible sacrament in re; but they 
by no means teach that persons can be saved without having re- 
ceived the visible sacrament at all. ‘There is no difference between 
their view and ours, for we have never contended for anything more 
than this; only we think, that, in these times especially, when the 
tendency is to depreciate the external, it is more proper to speak of 
them as belonging in effect to the body, as they certainly do, than 
it is to speak of them simply as belonging to the soul; for the fact 
the most important to be insisted on is, not that it is possible to be 
saved without receiving the visible sacrament in re, but that it is 
impossible to be saved without receiving the visible sacrament at 
least in voto et proxima dispositione. 

“The case of catechumens disposes of all who are substantially in 
the same category. ‘The only persons, not catechumens, who can 
be in the same category, are persons who have been validly baptized, 
and who stand in the same relation to the sacrament of Reconcilia- 
tion that catechumens do to the sacrament of Faith. Infants, 
validly baptized, by whomsoever baptized, are made members of 
the body of our Lord, and, if dying before coming to the age of 


* “Theologia, de Reg. Fid Dissert.” 3, Art. 3. 
t “Summa,” 3, Q. 68, a. 2. corp. ad 2. et ad 3. 
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reason, go immediately to heaven. But persons having come to 
the age of reason, baptized in an heretical society, or persons bap- 
tized in such society in infancy, and adhering to it after having 
come to years of understanding—for there can be no difference 
between the two classes—whether through ignorance or not, are, 
as we have seen, out of unity, and therefore out of charity, without 
which they are nothing. Their faith, if they have any, does not 
avail them; their sacraments are sacrilegious. The wound of 
sacrilege is mortal, and the only possible way of being healed is 
through the sacrament of Reconciliation or Penance. But for 
these to stand in the same relation to this sacrament that catechumens 
do to the sacrament of Faith, they must cease to adhere to their 
heretical societies, must come out from among them, seek and find 
the Church, recognize her as the Church, believe what she teaches, 
voluntarily subject themselves to her laws, knock at the dvor, will 
to enter, stand waiting to enter as soon as she opens and says, 
Come in. If they do all this, they are substantially in the same 
category with ce atecliumens ; and if prevented by death from receiv- 
ing ‘the visible sacrament in re, they may be saved, yet not as 
simply joined to the soul of the ¢ hurch, but as in effect joined or 
restored to her external communion. By their voluntary renuncia- 
tion of their heretical or schismatic society, by their explicit 
recognition of the Church, by their actual return to her door, by 
their disposition and will to enter, they are effectually, if not in 
form, members of the body as well as of the soul. Dersons 
excommunicated stand on the same footing as these. They are 
excluded from the Church, unless they repent. IZf they repent and 
receive the visible sacrament of Reconciliation vel re, vel voto, they 
may be saved, because the Church in excommunicating them has 
willed their amendment, not their exclusion from the people of God ; 

but we have no authority to affirm their salvation on any other 

conditions. 

“ The apparent exception alleged turns out, therefore, to be no real 
exception at all; for the persons excepted are still members of the 
body of the Church in effect, as the authorities referred to labor to 
prove. They are persons who have renounced their infidel and 
heretical societies, and have found and explicitly recognized the 
Church. Their approach to the Church is explicit, not construc- 
tive, to be inferred only from a certain vague and indefinite long- 
ing "for truth and unity in general, predicable in fact, we should 
suppose, of nearly all men; for no man ever clings to falsehood 
and division, believing them to be such. Their desire for truth 
and unity is explicit. ‘Their faith is the Catholic faith; the unity 
they will is Catholic unity ; the Church at whose door they knock 
is the Catholic Church ; the sacrament they solicit, they solicit from 
the hands of her legitimate priest. They are in effect Catholics, 
and though not re et proprie in the Church, nobody ever dreams of 
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so understanding the article, out of the Church no one can be saved, 
as to exclude them from salvation. These being in effect members 
of the external communion, the distinction between the soul and 
the body of the Church does not at all affect the assumption of the 
Brothers Walenburg, ‘out of external communion with the true 
Church of Jesus Christ there is no salvation.’ 

“ The Church is always and everywhere, at once and indissolubly, 
as the living Church, interior and exterior, consisting, like man 
himself, of soul and body. She is not a disembodied spirit, nor a 
corpse. ‘The separation of the soul and body of the Church is as 
much her death, as the separation of the soul and body of man is 
his. She is the Church, the living Church, only by the mutual 
commerce of soul and body. There may be grave sinners in her 
body who have no communion with her soul; these are indeed 
members, but not living members, and are im the body rather 
than of it, as vicious humors may be in the blood without being of 
it, fur they must have communion with the soul in order to be liv- 
ing members; and some theologians maintain that they who are in 
the body of the Church, without pertaining to the sonl, at least by 
faith, though a dead faith, are not, strictly speaking, members at 
all. On the other hand, if, as all our theologians teach, and 
Moehler and Perrone especially, the life of the Church is in the 
mutual commerce of the exterior and the interior, the body and the 
soul, no individual not joined to her body can live her life. Indeed, 
to suppose that communion with the body alone will suffice, is to 
fall into mere formalism, to mistake the corpse for the living man; 
and, on the other hand, to suppose that communion with the soul 
out of the body and independent of it is practicable is to fall into 
pure spiritualism, simple Quakerism, which tapers off itto Trans- 
cendentalism or mere sentimentalism, a doctrine which Father 
Perrone expressly controverts. Either extreme is the death of the 
Church, which is, as we have said, to be regarded as alwavs, at 
once and indissolubly, soul and body.* To assume real or virtual 
communion with the body is not necessary, or that we may be 
joined to the spirit without being joined to the body is to make 
the body only occasionally or accidentally necessary to salvation ; 
and, in fact, some modern speculations imply, perhaps expressly 
teach, that it is necessary only in the case of those who recognize 
it to be necessary, as if its necessity depended on the state of the 
human intellect, and not on the appointment of God, or as if a 
man’s disbelief could excuse or make up for bis want of faith,— 
a doctrine not to be extracted from the Holy Scriptures, taught by 
no Father or Medieval Doctor, and from which we should suppose 
every Catholic would instinctively turn with loathing and disgust. 
The Church is the living Temple of God, into which believers must 


* Vide Perrone, “de Loc. Theol.” p. 1, cap. 2, art. 3, et cap. 4, art. 1, ad 1. 
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be builded as so many living stones. It is his body, and his body 
is no more to be dispensed with than his soul ; otherwise we could 
not call her always visible, for to some she would be visible, to 
others only invisible, and then there would be no visible Catholic 
Charch. 

“ There is no name given under heaven among men but the name 
of Jesus Christ by which we can be saved. There is salvation in 
none other; and ‘what Catholic needs to be told that Christ, as the 
Saviour, is in the Church, which is his body, and that it is in the 
Church, and nowhere else, that he does or will save? True, 
though ‘in the Church, he is also out of her, by his grace operating 
on the hearts of those not yet within; but he operates ad Ecclesiam, 
to bring them within, that he may save them there, not that he 
may save them without. He loves his Church ; she is his Chosen, his 
Beloved, his Spouse, and he gave his life for her. In her, so to speak, 
centre all his affections, his graces, and his providences ; and all 
creatures and events are ordered in reference to her. Without her 
all history is inexplicable, a fable, and the universe itself mean- 
ingless and without a purpose. The salvation of souls itself is in 
order to her, and God will have no children who are not also hers. 
As there is but one Father, so can there be but one Mother, and 
none are of the Father who are not of the Mother. Clear and 
explicit are all the Fathers and Saints as to this, and they plainly 
teach that it would dishonor her, and make God an adulterer, to 
suppose the salvation of a single soul of which she is not the 
spiritual mother. 

“ God, in establishing his Church from the foundation of the world, 
in giving his life on the cross for her, in abiding always with her, 
in her tabernacles, unto the consummation of the world, in adorn- 
ing her as a Bride with all the graces of the Holy Spirit, in denomi- 
nating her his Beloved, his Spouse, has taught us how he regards 
her, how deep and tender, how infinite and inexhaustible his love 
for her, and with what love and honor we should regard her. He 
loves us with an infinite love, and has died to redeem us; but he 
loves us and wills our salvation, only in and through his Church. 
He would bring us to himself, and he never ceases as a lover to 
woo our love; but he wills us to love, and reverence, and adore 
him only as children of his Beloved. Our love and reverence must 
redound to his glory as her Spouse, and gladden her maternal heart, 
and swell her maternal joy, or he wills then not, knows them not. 
QO, it is frightful to forget the place the Church holds in the love 
and providence of God, and to regard the relation in which we 
stand to her as a matter of no moment! She is the one grand 
object on which are fixed all heaven, all earth, ay, and all hell. 
Behold her impersonation in the Blessed Virgin, the Holy Mother 
of God, the glorious Queen of heaven. Humble and obscure she 
lived, poor and silent, yet all heaven turned their eyes toward her ; 
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all hell trembled before her; all earth needed her. Dear was she, 
to all the hosts of heaven; for in her they beheld their Queen, the 
Mother of grace, the Mother of mercies, the channel through which 
all love, and mercies, and graces, and good things were to flow to 
men, and return to the glory and honor of their Father. Humblest 
of mortal maidens, lowliest on earth, under God she was highest in 
heaven. So is the Church, our sweet Mother. O, she is no creation 
of the imagination! O, she is no mere accident in human history, in 
divine providence, divine grace, in the conversion of souls! She 
is a glorious, a living reality, living the divine, the eternal life of 
God. Her Maker is her Husband, and he places her, after him, 
over all in heaven, on the earth, and under the earth. All that he 
can do to adorn and exalt her he has done. All he can give he 
gives; for he gives himself, and unites her in indissoluble union 
with himself. Infinite love, infinite wisdom, infinite power, can do 
no more. All hail to thee, dear and ever-blessed Mother, thou 
chosen one, thou well-beloved, thou Bride adorned, thou chaste, 
immaculate Spouse, thon Universal Queen! All hail to thee! We 
honor thee, for God honors thee ; we love thee, for God loves thee 
we obey thee, for thou ever commandest the will of thy lord. The 
passers-by may jeer thee; the servants of the prince of this world 
may call thee black ; the daughters of the uncircumcised may beat 
thee, earth and hell rise up in wrath against thee, and seek to 
despoil thee of thy rich ornaments and to sully thy fair name; but 
all the more dear art thou to our hearts; all the more deep and 
sincere the homage we pay thee; and all the more earnestly do we 
pray thee to receive our humble offerings, and to own us for thy 
children, and watch over us that we never forfeit the right to call 
thee our Mother. 

“ Did we reflect on what the Church is, did we consider her rank 
in the universe, her relation to God, the place she holds, so to 
speak, in his affections, the bare thought of the salvation of a 
single soul not spiritually begotten of her ‘would make us thrill with 
horror. It would give the lie to all God’s providences, and sub- 
vert the whole economy of his grace. We need not start at this. 
All may have the Church for their mother, if they choose. Christ 
is in the Church, but he is also out of the Church. In the Church 
he is operating by his grace to save those who enter; out of her he 
operates also by his grace, or is ready to operate, in the hearts of 
all men, to supply the will and the ability to come in. Do not 
imagine that God has only half done his work, that he has merely 
prepared his Church, fitted her up as a palace, filled her with all 
good things, all things necessary for our salvation, when once we 
have entered, but that he has left us without the ability to find her 
out, or, having found her out, without ability to enter. He leaves 
nothing undone. No man has the natural ability to come into the 
Church, any more than he has the natural ability to save himself 
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after he has come in. All before and all after is the work of God. 
We can do nothing of ourselves alone—make not even the first 
motion without his grace inciting and assisting us. Of no use 
would have been his Church—it would have been a mere mockery, 
or a splendid failure—if he had not provided for our entrance as 
well as for our salvation afterwards. 

“ But he has provided for our entrance. He gives sufficient grace 
to all men. ‘The grace of prayer, gratia orationis, is given freely, 
gratuitously unto every one. All receive the ability to ask ; all, 
then, can ask, and if they do ask, as sure as God cannot lie ‘they 
shall receive the grace to seek ; and if they seek, the same divine 
veracity is pledged that they shall find; and if they find, they may 
knock ; and if they knock, it shall be opened to them. God has 
said it. Christ is in the Church; he is out of it. In it and out of 
it he is one and the same, and operates ever ad unitatem. He is 
out of the Church to draw all men into the Church; all have, then, 
if they will, the assistance of the Infinite God to come in, and if 
they do not come in, it is their own fault. God withholds nothing 
necessary. He gives to all, by his grace, everything requisite, 
and in superabundance. If we come not at his call, on our own 
heads lies the blame. We have no excuse, not the least shadow 
of an excuse. ‘The reason why we come not can be only that we 
do not choose to come, that we resist his grace, and seorn his 
invitations, and will not yield to his inspirations. No nice theolog- 
ical distinctions, no scholastic subtilty, no latitudinarian ingenuity, 
can relieve us ef the blame, or make it not true that we could have 
come, had we been so disposed. If, then, we stay away, and are 
lost, it is we who have destroyed ourselves. 

“Here are the great mass of our countrymen aliens from the 
Church of God. Why do they not come and ask to be received as 
children and heirs? Is it lack of opportunity? It is false. 
There is no lack of opportunity. God does not deny them, not 
one of them, the needed grace. "The Church is here; through her 
noble and faithful pastors, her voice sounds out from Maine to 
Florida, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. How can they hear 
without a preacher? But they have heard. Verily the voice of 
the preacher is gone out into all the earth. They have no need 
to say, Who shall ascend into heaven to bring Christ down? or, 
Who shall descend into hell to bring Christ up from the dead? 
The word is nigh them. It sounds in every ear; it speaks in 
every heart. We all know they might come, if they would. From 
all sections, and from all ranks and conditions, some have come, 
and by coming proved that it is possible for all to come; and in so 
proving rendered invalid the plea of ignorance or inability. Those 
who have not come can as well come as those who have come; and 
their guilt in not coming is aggravated by their knowledge of the 
fact that some of their own number have come ; fur they are no longer 
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in ignorance.* The fault is their own. They stay away because 
they do not will to come. “Ye will not come to me that ye may 
have life, because your deeds are evil.” They disregard divine 
grace, they disdain the Church, they contemn her pastors, they 
scorn her sacraments. For what Catholic can doubt, if they were to 
seek the truth, cauta sollicitudine, as St. Augustine says they must, 
even to excuse them from formal heresy or infidelity, that they 
oy find, and, finding and knocking, that they wouid be admit- 
te 

“No; let us love our countrymen too much to be ingenious in 
inventing excuses for them, to strain the faith in their behalf till it 
is nearly ready to snap. Let us, from a deep and tender charity, 
which, when need is, has the nerve tu be terribly severe, thunder, 
or, if we are no Boanerges, breathe in soft but thrilling accents, in 
their ears, in their souls, in their consciences, those awful truths 
which they will know too late at the day of judgment. We must 
labor to convict them of sin, to show them their folly and madness, 
to convince them that they are dead in trespasses and sins, and con- 
demned already, and that they can be restored to life, and freed 
from condemnation, only by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom we, and we only, preach, which is dispensed through the 
Church, and the Church only.”—Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 
Oct., 1847, pp. 437-456. 


Art. V.—Letter from “Sacerdos” of the “ Catholic Mirror,” 
Baltimore, criticising sharply the Review and Father 
Bagshawe’s “‘ Threshold of the Church.” 


O. A. Brownson, LL. D. Dear Sir: In your review of the 
“ Threshold of the Church,” by Rev. J. B. Bagshawe, you misstate, 
unintentionally of course, the grounds of my objections to that work, 
and indulge in remarks totally inapplicable to them. Those re- 
marks, as far as they related to me, were based on the supposition 
that I am opposed to the conditional baptism of the generality of 
converts, whose baptism was attempted prior to their conversion. 
This is a gratuitous and false supposition. 

I hold and have always held, that “the baptism of converts 
from Protestantism, received before their conversion, is generally 
doubtful and in practice is to be treated as such unless proof can be 
produced of its validity.” I do not think with Father Bagshawe that 


* §. Aug. lib. 1, “de Bapt. contr. Donat.” cap. 5, Etiam S. Joan. Chrysost. in 
Epist. ad Rom. xxvi. 
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“in other countries (than England) aid other circumstances, the 
presumption is in favor of the validity of the sacrament;” but I 
hold with you, “that the presumption is everywhere as strong 
against baptisms administered by Protestants, as in England.” 

To raise a question upon this subject, then, was only to divert 
attention from the real question. What that is, I stated in my first 
communication to the Catholic Mirror, which you seem not to have 
read, as your remarks refer exclusively to what you erroneously 
call my rejoinder to Father Bagshawe, but what was an answer to 
a writer in this country, who undertook, in the Mirror, to defend 
Father Bagshawe’s work. 

1. My greatest objection to the “'Threshold,” which professes to 
give “all the instruction needed by converts,” is that it omits that 
instruction which of all others is needed most ; namely, that to derive 
any beneficial effect from baptism, the adult convert must have 
sorrow for his actual sins, and that without this sorrow his baptism, 
whether absolute or conditional, is a sacrilege. Of the paramount 
necessity of this sorrow in the adult applicant for baptism, Father 
Bagshawe writes not one word. Yet in your review of his book, 
you mention, not by way of contrast, as would have been proper, 
but of comparison, not only “ The Catholic Christian Instructed,” by 
the learned Bishop Challoner, but the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent, which was composed by bishops appointed by the Council, 
was examined by a Congregation of which Cardinal Sirleto was 
president, and was published by the authority of Pope Pius V, as 
the ductrine of the Church. In this Catechism, “ which the Council 
commands bishops carefully to have expounded to the people by 
all pastors,” we read that “to obtain the grace of the Sacrament of 
Baptism, a necessary condition is compunction for past sins and a 
fixed determination to refrain from their future commission.” Chal- 
loner is equally explicit in his “Catholic Christian Instructed,” as 
follows: “ A person that is come to the years of discretion must 
prepare himself for the Sacrament of Baptism by faith and repent- 
ance: therefore, it is necessary that he be heartily sorry for all his 
sins, firmly resolved to lead a Christian life, to renounce all sinful 
habits, and to make full satisfaction to all whom he has anyways 
injured. If a person should be baptized without being in these 
dispositions, he would receive the character and sacrament of bap- 
tism, but not the grace of the sacrament, nor the remission of his 
sins, which he cannot obtain, until by a sincere repentance he de- 
tests and renounces all his sins.” 

Father B., in his letter to the Catholic Mirror, gives as excuse for 
the omission of which I write, “that he explains the necessity of 
contrition and the means of obtaining it, in speaking of the prep- 
aration of Confession, and that he cannot see that it was desirable 
to go over it twice, once as a preparation for baptism, and once as a 
preparation for absolution, when both are to be received at the 
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same time.” This excuse, which is entirely outside the question, 
and therefore does not meet the difficulty, leaves us still under the 
impression that the bishops who, under the leadership of St. 
Charles Borromeo, compiled the Catechism of the Council of Trent, 
the Congregation of Cardinals who revised it, and Popes Pius V and 
Gregory XIII, who approved and published it, as the teaching of 
the Church, were right in stating that contrition is necessary for 
the wortby reception of adult baptism, and Father B. wrong, very 
wrong in omitting to state so important a truth. 

The question now is, not “ what contrition is or how it may be 
obtained or whether it is necessary for absolution,” but whether the 
necessity of contrition for the worthy reception of baptism by adults, 
is stated in Father Bagshawe’s book or not. It is not “ desirable 
to go over it twice ;” but it is desirable and obligatory “ to go over 
it” once. ‘This Father B. has not done. He states nowhere that 
contrition is a prerequisite for adult baptism ; though it is so neces- 
sary a prerequisite that the receiver commits sacrilege without it. 
I may add, though it is unnecessary, “that baptism and absolution 
are ‘not’ to be received at the same time.” ‘There must be between 
them at least enough time for the confession of the sins of the con- 
vert’s whole life: there is between them generally hours, frequently 
days. Besides, when the baptism is absolute, not conditional, 
neither confession nor absolution follows it. How does his excuse 
meet thiscase? But whether the baptism is absolute or conditional, 
the infallible authority, teaching through the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, is right in stating the necessity of contrition as a 
preparation for it, Father Bagshawe wrong in omitting to state it. 

2. I objected to the “‘ Threshold” because it contains false proposi- 
tions. The following question (page 63): “How eomes it that 
every one is rebaptized in entering the Catholic Church?” is, as 
every logician knows, equivalent to the following affirmative uni- 
versal proposition: Every one entering the Oatholic Chureh is 
rebaptized. This is false. A universal proposition admits of no 
exception. An author laying down such a proposition, can make 
exceptions to it, only by contradicting himself; and the author who 
contradicts himself is not apt to enlighten these whom he attempts 
to instruct. Were we to judge of England by Father Bagshawe’s 
work, which we do not, we might suspect the same state of things 
there, that the Church inveighed against in these words of the 
Catechism of the Council of ‘Trent: “The pastor should use par- 
ticular precaution, in order to avoid certain abuses, which are 
almost of daily occurrence, to the no small irreverence of the Saera- 
ment. There are those ‘who think they commit no sim by the 
indiscriminate administration of conditional baptism. ‘Such temerity 
incurs the guilt of sacrilege, and involves the minister in what 
theologians call an ‘irregularity.’ It has been authoritatively de- 
cided by Pope Alexander, that the conditional form of baptism is 
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to be used only, when after due inquiry, doubts are entertained of 
the validity of the previous baptism; and in no other case can it 
ever be lawful to administer baptism a second time.” 

What I have written of the universal proposition: “ Every one is 
rebaptized un entering the Catholic Church,” is equally applicable 
to another universal proposition, in which the author asserts (page 
58), that “three things are necessary and essential for Protestants 
entering the Church: profession of faith, conditional baptism, and 
confession.” ‘Then, according to Father B., those whom “ he knows 
(page 65) very well, were carefully baptized by Protestant minis- 
ters,” are to be conditionally baptized; and those, whose baptism 
is known to be invalid, are to be baptized not absolutely but con- 
ditionally, and are to go to confession, and of course confess sins 
committed before baptism, for they have no others: all of which 
consequences are false, and vet flow logically from his assertion. 

3. 1 objected to the words: “the Catholic Church ordains that 
all becoming converts from Protestantism, as a rule, be condition- 
ally baptized ;” partially, because they seemed to be a repetition 
of the assertion that every one entering the Catholic Church is to 
be rebaptized, the ill-associated words, “all as a rule,” suggesting 
that interpretation ; principally, because the Catholic Church does 
not so ordain. The author might with as much, or rather with as 
little truth, have asserted this directly opposite or contrary propo- 
sition: ‘he Catholic Church ordains that all, becoming converts 
from Protestantism, as a rule be unconditionally baptized. You, 
Mr. Reviewer, must acknowledge that the latter isthe less incor- 
rect of the two propositions, as you assert that “in the great ma- 
jority of cases Protestant baptism is invalid.” What the Catholic 
Church ordains, is, as I stated in my first communication to the 
Mirror, that each individual case is to be diligently examined and 
action taken accordingly; and I cited as authorities, Decl. S. 
Cong. Conc. 27 Mar. 1683; Dec. Cong. Inquis. 17. Nov. 1830; 
and Instr. Cong. 8. Off. 20. July 1859. 

4. I found especial fault with Father Bagshawe’s book because it 
contains no instruction for either your “ great majority of cases ”— 
converts who are known not to have been baptized—or for those 
about whose baptism there can be no reasonable doubt. Here, 
besides those to be conditionally baptized, there are what I called 
two other classes of converts, of whom Father B. takes no notice. Yet 
you assert that his book “ gives the precise instruction which those 
standing on the threshold of the Church need to prepare them to 
enter.” Please point to one line of instruction, for what you 
call “ the majority of cases,” “the great mass of Protestants ;” some 
of whom are, “ occasionally” at least, standing at the threshold of 
the Church preparing to enter. Father B. himself admits, in his 
letter to the Mirror, that there is none. Either Brownson, then, or 
Bagshawe is mistaken. For, in reply to my objection: “ Father B. 
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totally ignores the first and third classes—those who have certainly 
been baptized and those who are known not to have been bap- 
tized,” he writes: “In England there is no class of converts who 
have certainly been baptized. Of course, cases occasionally occur 
in which it is certain that a convert has been validly baptized : or, 
on the other hand, that he has not been baptized at all. In the 
first case, no special instruction is needed; in the second, it seemed 
better to leave the special instruction necessary, to the priest who 
would have to confer the sacrament.” As he objects to the word 
class, to remove all pretext for diverting attention from the matter 
in hand, I will adopt, instead of it, for the moment at least, the 
word “ thousands,” this being the word employed in the preface of 
the “ Threshold ” to designate those or rather a part of those, whom 
I called a class. “‘T’o the High Church. party,” states the preface, 
“which it is certain is preparing thousands for submission to the 
Church, is due the honor of carefully administering the Sacrament 
of Baptism.” For these thousands, says Father B., “no special 
instruction is needed.” He is mistaken. They should be informed 
that those of them who were baptized, not in infancy, but after they 
had committed actual sins, have not to confess the sins they com- 
mitted before they were baptized; that guch sins were cancelled 
when they received the Sacrament of Baptism, if then they had the 
proper dispositions ; that if then they had not the proper dispositions, 
had not supreme sorrow for their actual sins, none of their sins were 
forgiven, but their reception of baptism, though valid, was a sacri- 
lege ; that of the sacrilege they must repent and accuse themselves 
in their confession, when, if they have the requisite dispositions, 
their-sins are forgiven, original sin and those that preceded baptism. 
being cancelled by baptism, which acts simultaneously with the 
Sacrament of Penance, the other being cancelled by the priest’s 
absolution. 

With respect to the omission of instruction for those “who are 
known not to have been baptized,” Father B. writes in his letter: 
“it seemed better to leave the special instruction necessary to the 
priest who would have to confer the Sacrament.” But why, we . 
will ask, leave out the special instruction necessary, or as you style 
it, “the precise instruction needed for the masses, the great 
majority of cases,” and bestow his attention so exclusively upon the 
minority, upon what you call “the insignificant portion,” as if there 
were no others standing at the threshold preparing to enter; 
especially, as Father B. in his introduction professes “to collect 
together all the instruction needed by converts.” Are not the 
reasons, if we suppose any to exist, for leaving out the special 
instruction needed by the majority, as valid for leaving out any- 
thing and everything else that Father B. has written? And what 
will the priest, who has to confer the Sacrament, tell his catechumen, 
if the latter has read the “Threshold?” He will have to tell him that 
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some of the statements of that book, though universal in wording, 
are net universal in truth; that it is a grave error to state that 
confession is essential to converts, without exception, when they 
enter the Church—a statement which the “'Threshold” makes without 
hinting anywhere that there are any for whom it is not essential ; 
that he is not to confess any of his sins, because baptism, if 
worthily received, will blot them all out—of which effect of baptism, 
the “Threshold” says nothing; though this effect is produced in those 
who are conditionally baptized, if they were not validly baptized 
before ; that baptism not only cancels the sins of the convert, 
but, if he be thoroughly disposed, remits all the temporal punish- 
ment due to them—a consoling and important truth, of which the 
“Threshold” says nothing in its instructions to the conditionally 
baptized, though it is equally true of them when conditional 
baptism is valid, which, it is supposed, is generally the case. 
Having treated of the three divisions of converts—those who are 
to be baptized absolutely, those who are to be baptized conditionally, 
and those who are not to be baptized because already certainly 
baptized—and having shown how censurable is the “‘I'hreshold” for 
giving no instruction for two of these divisions, and erring in its 
instruction for the third, I may now turn my attention to a matter of 
minor importance, the use of the word class, which 1 applied to 
these divisions and of which Father B., in his letter to. the Mirror, 
writes: ‘In England there is no class of converts who have 
certainly been baptized.” We may conclude, from his denying the 
existence of only one of the three classes, that he admits the other 
two are classes. Of late years, the great majority of converts in 
England are from High Church Episcopalianism. Of these, it is 
practically possible to ascertain that many of them are certainly 
baptized, Father B. himself being witness in these words (page 65) : 
“We know very well, that many Protestant clergymen are most 
careful, in their way of administering baptism ;” and their way 
he tells us in his letter is correct, when he writes, “the teaching of 
the Church of England on the subject (baptism) is, in theory at 
least, correct.” Now, if we multiply the many who are careful 
in administering the Sacrament by the many baptisms which each 
of them administers, we shall have a division respectable enough, 
I think, to be called aclass. From the preface of the “Threshold,” 
which alludes to no conversions in England but from the High 
Church party, which, it states, “carefully administers the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism,” one might almost believe that they are not only 
a class, but the class, the great majority of English converts. It 
tells us: ‘‘'The High Church party is preparing thousands for sub- 
mission to the Church; and bringing back our countrymen to the 
faith ; there are numerous conversions and there are few families of 
importance that do not number in their immediate circle of friends 
one or more converts.” Besides making no mention of any move- 
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ment toward Catholicity except by the High Church party, when 
noticing the move in the opposite direction and comparing the rel- 
ative numbers on each side, the author of the preface writes as if 
the High Church party were the only or almost the only party. 
These are his words: “The most ordinary observer may perceive 
that a stream from Protestantism is running in the very contrary 
direction, and it is painfuliy evident it is making a progress that far 
exceeds that of the High Church party.” But I will not insist 
longer upon a name. ‘The fact is patent, there are three divisions, 
two of which Father B. has totally forgotten or ignored. He should 
have admitted and followed the order specified by Rome when she 
treats of those at the threshold of the Church, as follows: Forma a 
S. Congregatione 5, Officii, die 20 Julii, 1859. prescripta. TrI- 
PLEX in conciliandis hereticis distinguitur procedendi methodus: I. 
Si Baptismus absolute conferatur, nulla sequitur abjuratio nec ab- 
solutio, eo quod omnia abluit Sacramentum Regenerationis. II. 
Si Baptismus sit sub conditione iterandus, hoc ordine procedendam 
erit; 1, Abjuratio seu fidei professio; 2, Baptismus conditionalis ; 
3, Confessio sacramentalis, cum Absolutione conditionata. III. 
Quando, denique, validum judicatum fuerit Baptisma, sola recipitur 
Abjuratio, seu Fidei professio, quam Absolutio a censuris sequitur. 

‘The American edition of the “'Threshold” is a reprint of one of the 
first English copies, which inadvertently had not the imprimatur 
of the Ordinary. Though the imprimatur is supposed to indorse 
the work, we must remember that bishops have not the time to 
examine all works submitted to them for publication. One, among 
many proofs of this, has lately fallen under my observation, in a 
beautiful little work, the “Love of God,” by Rev. Dr. Gilbert, an ex- 
act reprint of the English copy, issued ‘by one of the Catholic 
publishers of this city. It has the imprimatur of the very learned 
Archbishops Manning and Spaulding, and yet contains the follow- 
ing inadvertently written words, which neither they, nor the dear 
little Jesuit who wrote the preface to the American edition, noticed : 
“The bread and wine (page 21) are utterly and entirely changed 
and transubstantiated into the body and blood, the soul and 
Divinity of our Blessed Lord.” Common sense, without the aid of 
theology, teaches us, that neither bread nor wine, nor anything 
else, can be transubstantiated into the soul or Divinity of our Lord. 

Toward the conclusion of his letter Father Bagshawe writes : 

“ Your correspondent, ‘Sacerdos,’ says that he has ‘glanced over 
other parts of the book, and finds some of them inexact, defective, 
and loose in their statements, not to say erroneous.’ 

“This seems to me unkind, and unfair. If he thinks it worth 
while to read through the book, not cursorily, but with the atten- 
tion the subject demands, and to say in plain words what it is that 
he considers inexact and erroneous, he will be doing a good work, 
and, ‘in the interest of Catholic truth,’ I shall thank him for doing 
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so—if he has not time for this, I think it would be well to avoid 
uttering general censures which do not admit of being answered.” 

I repeat, I write sulely in the interest of Catholic truth; and I 
regret much, that in doing so, I have been obliged to find fault 
with the result of his labor of love. I have not the time to point 
out other portions of the work to which I object, nor will I have; 
especially if the author’s “ thanks for doing so” would be given in 
the form of a defence of each, requiring in turn an answer from me. 
I wrote of that portion of his work which treats of Baptism, because 
this Sacrament is the door of the Church to which his book pro- 
fesses to be the threshold. I had no intention of ever returning to the 
subject: that I have done so, and done so plainly, you, dear doctor, 
are responsible, your allusion to me in your review of the book 
rendering this necessary. 

I turn now from the reviewed to the reviewer, and request you, 
doctor, in the first place, to read the letter which I wrote about 
Father Bagshawe’s book, and state whether there is anything in that 
letter to justify your strictures. From that letter, to which you 
make no allusion, my position in the question might have been 
known far better than from my second communication, which was 
an answer to a writer in this country who had been some years 
on the English mission. As you have written plainly, as was your 
right, about what you supposed to be my position, you will not 
deny my right, 1 am sure, to be equally plain in my answer. 

You state that “Baltimore is noted for the extreme reluctance 
with which it admits that Protestants are or may be heretics out of 
the way of salvation. Episcopalians they (Baltimore) have usually 
treated as very good Christians, whose errors in faith and commu- 
nion are to be attributed to invincible ignorance.” These assertions 
I deny. ‘The burthen of proof lies with you. By a residence of 
between twenty and thirty vears in Baltimore, I am pretty well ac- 
quainted with its clergy, secular and regular, and I say of them, that 
though they may be equalled, they are not surpassed by the clergy of 
any diocese of the country, in orthodoxy, theological learning, virtue, 
or piety : and of the laity, I can affirm that the spirit of Catholicity is 
as fresh and as fruitful among them, as in any other portion of the 
United States of which I have any experience. The sources of 
theological learning in the diocese are as pure and as sound as are 
to be found in the world—the University of St. Mary in this city, 
under the Sulpitians; and near the city, the Jesuit College at 
Woodstock and the Redemptorist House of Studies at Ilchester. 
The Sulpitian professors are, I believe, exclusively from France; 
the Jesuits exclusively from Italy, and the Redemptorists exclusive- 
ly from Germany. From which of these countries has been 
imported to us our “ extreme reluctance to admit that Protestants 
may be heretics and out of the way of salvation?” From the time 
that I first knew Baltimore, its priests have, until lately, been 
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almost exclusively Jesuits, Redemptorists, and the secular clergy 
taught by the Sulpitians. At which of these Reverend bodies do 
you aim the accusation: “ Episcopalians they have usually treated 
as very good Christians, whose errors are to be attributed to 
invincible ignorance?” Doctor, no American Catholic should 
speak of Baltimore but with reverence akin to that with which a 
child speaks of a parent. Baltimore is the mother Church, the 
parent diocese of all that is Catholic in these United States; and 
she treasures now in her bosom the ashes of him whose jurisdiction 
was coéxtensive with the boundaries of our Republic; for the whole 
United States was once the Diocese of Baltimore. 

You continue: “Being a Protestant and a Protestant minister 
until forty-one years of age, our experience is the reverse of that 
of ‘ Sacerdos.’” Do you oppose to me an experience of forty-one 
years in Protestantism and in the ministry? Were you ordained, 
or perhaps baptized into that ministry, when you were an infant? 
Absolutely or conditionally? And in what is your experience the 
reverse of mine? You assert that “the mass of Protestants in the 
country do not believe in baptism and are unbaptized.” This is the 
gist of vour remarks: and this certainly is not the reverse of my ex- 
perience. My experience is that the manner of receiving converts is, 
as Rome states, triplex, the “ triplex methodus” of receiving converts 
proving that converts themselves are triplex as to division or class. 
If your experience in this is the reverse of mine, it is the reverse of 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, which declares (Decr. 242) 
that: “all are not to be judged by any general principles, but in 
each case diligent inquiry and examination is to be made. This 
both the dignity of the Sacrament and the ecclesiastical law, sent 
us from Rome a few years ago, require. If, after careful examina- 
tion, anything essential be found wanting, let baptism be iterated 
absolutely: if there remain a doubt upon the subject, let it be iterated 
‘conditionally ; if finally, everything being weighed, nothing essen- 
tial be found wanting to the Sacrament, let no one dare (nequis 
audeat) iterate the Baptism or permit another to do so. For, 
otherwise, the stain of what theologians call irregularity would be 
contracted.” 

Permit me now, doctor, to follow you into subjects not neces- 
sarily connected with that on which I commenced to write. Six 
times in your little notice of Father Bagshawe’s book, you use the 
expression “ Protestant baptism.” How many kinds of baptism 
are there? If there be a Protestant baptism, there is, for the same 
reason, @ pagan baptism: for pagans can baptize validly. ‘Theology 
teaches, with St. Paul, that there is but “one baptism:” and that 
is Catholic. We know, of course, what you mean. But it is not 
enough for a reviewer to mean well, he should write correctly. 
The expression Protestant baptism is far more objectionable than 
the term Catholicism, upon whose disuse you often insisted some 


years ago. 
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You reject “ Protestant baptism, because, in the great majority of 
cases, there is no intention of doing what the Church does” What 
you offer as proof for asserting that “they have no thought or 
intention of doing what the Church does, but of doing something 
very different, of doing what is repugnant to her faith and doctrine ® 
is that “the mass of Protestants in this country do not believe in 
baptism, as the Church teaches; with them baptism is a simple 
ceremony, working no spiritual or moral change, and in performing 
the ceremony, they neither have nor can have the intention of con- 
ferring a sacrament.” If these reasons be good for anything, they 
will prove that heathens cannot baptize validly, and consequently 
that the Church is wrong in teaching that they can. A heathen, 
who has no intention of conferring a sacrament, knows not even 
that there is such a thing asa sacrament, who does not believe in 
baptism as the Church teaches, but believes it to be a new ceremony 
producing no moral effect, may have the intention of doing what 
the Church dves, and if he does it, baptizes validly. 

“ Baptism with Protestants,” you assert, “differs as much from 
Christian baptism as Lutheran or Anglican orders do from Catholic 
orders, and the reasoning of Canon Estcourt against the validity of 
Anglican orders applies with equal effect against the validity of 
Protestant baptism.” Where is your proof for this assertion ? 
Without reminding you that a pagan may baptize validly, but that 
none but a bishop « can ordain, I would remark that, in the case of 
“ Anglican orders,” it is a matter of history, that the form was 
changed, as the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London } 
declared i in the Bennett case, with the express purpose of obliterat- 
ing the doctrine of the Christian sacrifice, and therefore of the 
Christian Priesthood; whereas in baptism, where the proper matter 
and form are simultaneously used by non-Catholics, there,is nd 
manifest intention of not doing what the Church does. »& person 
may have the intention of doing what the Church dées, without * 
believing that the Roman Catholic Church is the Chuteh: a pagan 
may have the same intention and baptize validly, though he should 
deny the divinity of Jesus Christ immediately before the baptism. 

When there is no manifest intention of not doing what the 
Church does, the simultaneous use of proper matter and form, is 
proof of the existence of such intention sufficient to justify and 
necessitate the reception of the convert withaut conditional baptism. 
The authorities upon the subject are too plain to be misunderstood. 
Read the following, and see how different is the doctrine of Popes 
Innocent II] and IV from that of Dr. Brownson. “Non est 
necesse (Decr. de Bapt.) quod baptizans gerat in mente facere quod 
facit Ecclesia; imo, si contrarium gereret in mente, scilicet non 
facere quod facit Ecclesia, sed tamen facit, quia formam servat, 
nihilominus, baptizatus est (puer) dummodo baptizare minister 
intendat.” These words of Innocent III were approved by Innocent 
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IV. So, four centuries, before Innocent, when Nicholas I was con- 
sulted by the Bulgarians in regard to baptism conferred by a Jew, 
and three centuries after, when Pope Pius V was consulted by the 
French clergy, many of whom thought that converts from Calvinism 
ought to be conditionally baptized, the former Pontiff answered: 
“Si in nomine Sancte ‘Trinitatis baptizati sunt, constat non esse 
denuo baptizandos:” the latter forbade the conditional baptism : 
“quia constabat Calvinistas in publico ceetu baptizare in forma 
verborum et materia a Christo instituta.” Neither Pontiff made 
any inquiry regarding the intention of the baptizer. In the face of 
Pope Innocent’s declaration, I am sure you are too orthodox to 
repeat your “it is absurd.” 

St. ‘Thomas of Aqnin, 3 par. q. 64, art. 8, writes: Minister 
Sacramenti agit in persona totius Keclesiz, cujus est minister; in 
verbis autem que profert exprimitur intentio Ecclesia, que sufficit 
ad perfectionem sacramenti, nisi contrarium exterius exprimatur ex 
parte ministri vel recipientis sacramentum. Again the Angelic 
Doctor (4 sent. dist. 5, q. 2, art. 2, queestinn. 1, 2) writes: “In 
baptismo et in aliis sacramentis que habent in forma actum 
exercitum, non requiritur mentalis intentio, sed sufficit expressio 
intentionis per verba ab Ecclesia instituta: et ideo, si forma 
servatur, nec exterius aliquid dicitur quod intentionem contrariam 
exprimat (catechumenus) baptizatus est.” Another Doctor of the 
Church, St. Alphonsus Lignori, adopts the following language (lib. 
6, tr. 1) and quotes in support of it Sanchez, Bonacina, Fillucius, 
etc.: “ Hereticus valide baptizat et contrahit matrimonium etsi non 
credat hoc esse sacramentum, rideat et contemnat; imo etsi nolit 
facere quod facit Ecclesia Romana, sed quod sua, falso putans non 
Romanam sed suam esse veram, etsi etiam per hoc nolit conferri 
gratiam. Ratio est, quia intentio generalis, qua valt quod Christus 
instituit, preevalet intentioni provenienti ex errore privato.” Sal- 
meron, who was theologian to the Pope in the Council of Trent, 
uses these words (in Can. 11, sess. 7, Con. Trid.): Dicendum, quod si 
intentio illa, saltem faciendi quod facit Ecclesia, debet esse pars 
sacramenti, non debet esse illa cordis interna et privata ipsius 
ministri, sed publica que verbis ipsis exprimitur, ut Ego te baptizo, 
etc. Hee autem intentio publica (in Ep. S. Pauli) inseparabilis 
est ab ipsis verbis, si integre, ut debent, proferantur. 

I do not enter here into the question of the necessity of what 
theologians call internal intention, or the sufficiency of external in- 
tention, on which divines have been divided in opinion since the 
Council of Trent. Catharinus, one of the most active bishops of 
the Council, contended that for the validity of a sacrament, it 
matters not what may be the exclusively internal intention of the 
minister, who performs properly and seriously the external rite. 
From that time to ours, this opinion has been defended in schools 
of theology at Rome and elsewhere, the venerated names of Au- 
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ustine, Chrysostom, and Thomas of Aquin being cited in its support. 
The most powerful argument agaiust it is the condemnation, 
during the Pontificate of Alexander VIII, of the following (28th) 
proposition: Valet baptismus collatus a ministro, qui omnem ritum 
externum, formamque baptismi observat, intus veru in corde suo 
apud se resolvit, non intendo facere quod facit Ecclesia: which, 
however, the advocates of this opinion say, dves not include it, but 
refers only to the doctrine of Luther and his followers; who taught 
that the sacramental rite, avowedly and manifestly performed in 
joke or —— is valid. As proofs they adduce the following 
facts : , That Serry, a learned Dominican, who advocated this 
opinion, fo Mentor prelates who formed the congregation which 
officially examined and condemned this 28th proposition, and re- 
ceived as answer from them, that they had no intention to proscribe 
the opinion of Catharinus; and that the system condemned by the 
proposition was very different from his; 2d, That works defending 
this opinion were published with the consent of Clement XI and 
Benedict XIII; and 3d, That with the approbation of the Censor 
of Theological Theses, this opinion has been, and is to this day, 
publicly defended at Rome. If even in this doubtful opinion there 
had been anything evidently “absurd,” it would not have escaped 
the eagle eye of Bossuet, who adopted this opinion, nor the learning 
of the ‘Sorbonne, which also adopted it, nor, | may add, the wisdom 
of the Holy See, which does not allow absurd propositions to be 
defended in the schools of Cathvulic theology. Let us, then, say 
with Archbishop Kenrick, after he had stated that there are power- 
fal arguments on both sides of the question: In re supremo judicio 
non dirempta, alterutra licet uti sententia. (Tract. 17, c. 2.) 

You write: “Our Baltimore friend is informed that the High 
Churchmen he refers to are a very insignificant portion of the An- 
glican body; and Anglicans and Episcopalians are a still more 
insignificant portion of the whole Protestant body.” Well may 
you call me friend; for such I was when you had few others. 
Friend I still am, and will be. In turn, our friend, the giant- 
reviewer, is informed, that the more insignificant is the proportion 
of High Churchmen and even of Episcopalians to the whole Prot- 
estant body, which he asserts to be unbaptized, the more impera- 
tive was the duty of the author of the “‘Threshold,” if he wrote for 
Protestants in general, not to bestow his instructions exclusively 
upon this “ very insignificant portion” and ignore and mislead the 
great unbaptized masses’ by asserting that conditional baptism and 
contension are essential for converts without distinction; and con- 
sequently, the reviewer was wrong in asserting this to be “a most 
excellent work,” “of whose perfect accuracy and adaptability,” as 
he admits, “he is hardly a competent judge.” But if the author 
did not write for Protestants in general, but only for those at the 
threshold of the Church, our friend the reviewer is informed, that 
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the relative proportion between Episcopalianism and the whole 
Protestant body has nothing to do with our question. The question 
in this case is, whether converts, of whose baptism or want of bap- 
tism there can be no reasonable doubt, are so very few, that they 
can be properly ignored, or next to it, in a book which in its intro- 
duction professes “to collect together all the instruction needed 
by converts.” This question you approach when you write: “ that 
among them are individuals, like the Puseyites or Ritualists, who 
in baptizing intend to do what the Church does, and are careful to 
use proper matter and form, and to preserve the moral connection 
between them, we do not doubt, nor that baptisms administered by 
them are valid baptisms. But these are few and the number of 
converts coming to the Church from them or known to be baptized 
by them, is too small to constitute anything more than an individual 
exception to the rule.” 

If you mean that Ritualists are few compared to the Protestant 
body, you are again outside the question. But, if you mean they 
are few compared with the body of converts in England, or even in 
America, I think you are mistaken, and the more mistaken if you 
think they are so few as to justify or excuse an author, who writes 
for the instruction of converts, to ignore or forget them. You state, in 
your article “ Protestantism anti-Christian”; “ Most of the converts 
to the Church in Great Britain, Ireland, and the colonies, as well as 
in the United States, are from the ranks of Anglicanism o¢ Episcopali- 
anism. Even those in our country who are gathered from non- 
Episcopal sects, are for the most part gathered into the Church, 
through conversion first to Episcopalianism.” ‘The question there- 
fore is, not what portion of the Anglican body High Churechmen 
are, but what proportion of the converts from Episcopalianism were 
of the High Church party. Now, unless yon and I have read the 
accounts of these conversions through very different colored spec- 
tacles, you must admit that nearly one half, perhaps more than one 
half, were from the High Church party; and consequently, that 
much more than one fourth of the converts of late years were of 
ritualistic tendencies. 

Your next error is a very grave offence against persons as well 
as principles. You write: “ Nothing can be inferred from the tes- 
timony of Anglican ministers converted to the Church, in regard to 
other individuals, than those they themselves baptized, and even in 
this case, it would not be conclusive.” This means, either that the 
testimony of one trustworthy witness is not conclusive in regard to 
the proper administration of baptism, or that none of the ministers 
converted from Anglicanism are trustworthy witnesses. If the 
former, you are contradicted by Benedict XIV, who (Inst. Keel. 8. 
8; Syn. Diwe. 7, 6, 4) teaches, that one trustworthy witness is 
sufficient to prove the validity of a baptism: if you mean the latter, 
you have grossly insulted a large and most respectable portion of 
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the Catholic clergy, prominent among whom is the world-renowned 
Archbishop of Westminster, Most Rev. Dr. Manning, and our own 
good Metropolitan Most Rev. Dr. Bayley, and you owe them a 
speedy and most humble apology. I know no portion of the 
Catholic priesthood more trustworthy than our converts from the 
Protestant clergy. 

You wind up your remarks with one of those untimely, misplaced 
sentences which have occasionally done you harm, and never did 
good to any one. It is: “Jansenism may teach that man is for 
the Sacraments, but Catholicity teaches that the Sacraments are 
for man.” I have what I may call an hereditary horror of Jan- 
senism; and had you known me, I would have considered that 
sentence a personal insult. But as you did not know me, I forbear 
indulging i in remarks, which might show which of us is more vul- 
‘nerable on the subject of isms. Both men and Sacraments were 
made for God. How he intended them to promote his glory, we 
are to learn from his Church, which teaches us to avoid not only 
Jansenism, but the opposite extreme and every extreme. As, 
therefore, on the one side we are not to omit conditional baptism, 
when there is a reasonable doubt of the subjects having been bap- 
tized; so, upon the other, says Benedict XIV (Syn. Dice. 7, 6), 
“we are not, pretextu securitatis, rashly to iterate baptism.” 
Archbishop Kenrick taught (M. 'T. 'T'r. 16, ¢. 7) that “not only the 
testimony ofa trustworthy witness, or the recollection of the convert 
of his having been baptized, but in most cases, his conviction that 
he was baptized, based upon his knowledge of the sect he has 
abandoned, is sufficient reason to omit conditional baptism.” 

In conclusion, let me from my heart say, God bless Dr. Brownson 
and Father Bagshawe, and grant them long life and grace to labor 
in his service. 

Respectfully in Christ, 
SACERDOs. 


Art. VI.—Brother Philip, Superior-General of the Broth- 
ers of the Christian Schools. [Communicated.] 


Ir is often considered a sad thing that we cannot longer 
retain in their sphere of usefulness those- without whom, we 
are inclined to believe, we cannot accomplish a work in 
which we are united with them. Yet, is it not among the 
wise dispensations of Providence that these should be taken 
from us, since, after they have edified, instructed, and directed 
those brought within their immediate influence, they are 
removed to a better world, leaving after them a reputation, 
which ceasing to belong only to the cause in which it was 
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gained, becomes the property of the Church militant under 
whose banners these victories have been won? 

Thus do we look upon the loss the Christian Brothers have 
lately sustained in the death of that good man whose words 
were a law to ten thousand loving inferiors, and whose ex- 
ample will remain, for all time, a rich legacy to his 
successors. 

The Church, to-day, as yesterday and always, is the 
mother, the nurse, of valiant men and noble women. Her 
doctrines, when faithfully learned and equally practised, cause 
the weak to become strong, and while securing the fruits of 
voluntary seclusion to such as embrace it, give, through her 
sanction and approbation, the highest reward to those who, 
notwithstanding the gibes and sneers of an infidel world, 
teach little ones the fear of the Lord. 

At the present time, more than at any other, should 
Catholics study the lives of such as have devoted themselves 
to the all-important cause of Christian education. By a 
happy coincidence, while the Church draws our attention to 
the admirable life and labors of the Venerable de La Salle, 
the heroicity of whose virtues she has pronounced upon, the 
Catholic press throughout the world seems to unite in calling 
upon us to do homage to the memory of one of the Venerable’s 
most holy followers. For this reason, we think it well that 
with the rest of the Catholic world we should devote a few 
moments to the consideration of the life and services of one 
whom “to know was to love,” the late Brother Philip, 
Superior-General of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 
The study of such a life can have no other effect than to 
teach us the power of divine love in the human heart, telling 
us that ‘who wills can,” all things being possible with the 
grace of God. 

The world would have us believe that to enter a religious 
house is equivalent to becoming worthless; it is burying, say 
they, in the obscurity of the convent, those talents given for 
the benefit of mankind at large. Such examples as that of 
Brother Philip tell the falsity of this assertion. Had such 
unchristian principles directed his choice, we should not have 
had one of the brightest pages furnished for our information 
and encouragement in the extensive volume of Catholic 
history in the present century, while the Church, and through 
her, society, might have had fewer laborers in the great cause 
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of Catholic popular education. Such instances show us the 
obligation under which youth is to pray for light in the choice 
of a state of life, and grace to follow the voice of conscience 
when its dictates have been made known to us. God, who 
wishes that all men should come to the knowledge of the 
truth, undoubtedly gives religious vocations to many young 
persons. In refusing to follow such when discovered, or in 
failing to ask for direction needed under such circumstances, 
do they not render’ themselves more or less responsible for 
the good that may remain uneffected? This question pre- 
sents itself with twofold force in our own day, when there 
are no longer such difficulties encountered in embracing a 
religious life, as were surmounted by Brother Philip in the 
prime of his manhood, amid dangers which threatened not only 
such as ventured to embrace a religious vocation, but even 
those who dared to profess their belief in Christ and Him 
crucified, 

Such men as Brother Philip belong to no country, they 
are a gift of a beneficent Providence to the world at large. 
Hence we shall say little about his youth, save that he was 
born at Gachat (Loire) on the Ist of November, 1792. 
About this time France was in the throes of one of those 
upheavals of her society which seem a periodical occurrence 
with a people that, like the Jews of old, at short intervals 
forget their God. In such days, and under such circum- 
stances were the early days of young Bransiet spent. Divine 
Providence, no doubt, was thus filling the heart of his future 
soldier with the dread of the spirit of “the world against which 
he was afterwards to wage so spirited a warfare. In looking 
around him with that keen perception that even in his early 
years he possessed, he learned that the great evil of the day 
was the forgetfulness of the Lord. In ‘the language of the 
child of Monica, he cried out: ‘‘ Lord teach me—in ‘the midst 
of this world that forgets Thy name—teach me to know thee, 
and likewise to know myse lf” T hrough the knowledge of his 
Creator came the conviction that nothing could be more 
meritorious, while nothing was more necessary than the 
Christian education of the people. Thanks to the example 
of pious parents, and to the assiduous teachings of a pastor 
whom the terrors of revolution could not daunt, the future 
Brother became impressed with the importance, to others, of 
what he had himself received. Aware that delays are dan- 
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gerous, and that God who calls to-day may not wait for us 
till the morrow, young Bransiet entered the novitiate of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools, on the 6th of November, 
1809. His first years were spent in the faithful discharge 
of the humble functions that are the ordinary lot of young 
religious teachers. However, even in these early days, he 
gave indications of future usefulness of a high order. His 
clearness of thought, his assiduity in all the exercises, joined 
to a keen perception of the wants of his day, i in educational 
questions, raised him rapidly in the estimation of his su- 
periors. 

Herein we have an instance of the wonderful wisdom of 
the Church, in her care to preserve and her zeal in establish- 
ing religious orders. In these are brought out, for the 
special defence and perpetuation of the truth, the latent 
talent, so often awaiting but a favorable opportunity to gush 
forth and refresh the world. In this manner, hundreds who, 
if left in the world would plod their steps in the ordinary 
walks of usefulness, are raised up and made powerful instru- 
ments in the warfare the Church wages against ignorance 
in the masses. 

A few years, eight or nine we are told, after Brother 
Philip had joined the Institute, he was placed at the head 
of one of the principal houses of his order, and correspond- 
ed so well with the expectations of his superiors, and became 
so generally known to the Brothers, that he was shortly after- 
w ards elected to represent his district in the Councils of the 
Institute, and in presence of the assembled wisdom of the 
order evidenced so rare a knowledge of its future that he was 
marked as one who would have a large share in the influence 
the society was to wield. Honors rapidly followed: he was 
elected Assistant-General in 1836, and created so favorable 
an impression in this new post that he was finally called to 
the position of Superior-General, after the death of the much- 
respected Brother Anaclet. 

At that time the Institute numbered in the neighborhood 
of 3,000 members, and was chiefly known in France, not 
having greatly extended in other countries. 

The new , Superior-General had not the labor of making a 
name. He had already been so long in the public service 
of the Institute that all expected the greatest results from 
his administration. 
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He had prepared himself for the arduous duties of his 
position by the faithful practice of those virtues, and a pro- 
found study of those rules he was to recommend so highly 
to others. He was filled with the spirit which is to be the 
distinctive character of Brothers—a spirit which made him 
look upon everything as coming from the Supreme Source to 
which all must return. This lively faith is manifested in 
every page of his numerous writings on the eternal truths. 
In this way did he enable his Brothers to imbue the minds 
of their children ‘‘ with the Gospel and Christian precepts.” 
In his works treating of the religious life directly, he shows, 
in lengthy and exhaustive treatment, the importance of this 
spirit of faith. To facilitate this inculcation of the Gospel 
spirit, he wrote a work on the Gospels, as suited to the 
religious life, and another but larger work on the same, in 
catechetical form, for the instruction of higher classes in 
parochial schools, academies, or colleges. His acquaintance 
with the sacred text may be inferred from the constant and 
repeated use he has made of it in all his writings. Gener- 
ally, chapters or considerations in these are opened with one 
or more quotations, and usually terminate in the same 
manner. 

Joined to his firmly-established faith was his confidence in 
the ultimate success of all that he undertook for the sake of 
religion. The Institute had received a severe shock during 
the Revolution, from which it had not fully recovered at Brother 
Philip’s induction, and religious vocations were not numer- 
ous. Instead of grumbling at this sad state of things, he set 
vigorously to work ; through his Brothers he made known to 
youth the dignity of the religious state; by his judicious 
management of the various novitiates he soon had the happi- 
ness to perceive a marked increase in the number of postulants. 
His hands thus strengthened, he was enabled to extend his 
efforts to this country. Several of the most distinguished 
prelates at that time presiding over American sees were 
anxious to give definite shape to their efforts in the cause of 
Catholic education. Among these ~were Archbishops 
Kenrick of St. Louis, Blane of New Orleans, Hughes of 
New York, and Eccleston of Baltimore. Listening to their 
requests, Brother Philip allowed houses to be opened in 
these cities. The Brothers were selected in part from 
France, and others from Canada; they had been a short time 
in the latter place. 
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To cement the union which should exist, not only in man- 
ners and customs, but likewise in sentiment and intentions, 
Brother Philip undertook the laborious task of writing a 
series of works especially adapted to the spiritual wants of 
his widely-scattered children. Thus he hoped to keep alive 
a spirit of union, the result of the Divine charity that was to 
reign in all hearts. : 

While thus engaged, he had also to contend at intervals 
with the enemies of Christian education in the French legis- 
lative councils. Whatever may have been the faults of the 
late Emperor, and his best friends admit he had many, one 
redeeming quality was his deference to religious persons. 
He always expressed and manifested the highest esteem 
for Brother Philip, and more than once discountenanced 
educational schemes that seemed indirectly aimed at the 
work which Brother Philip represented. 

Convinced also of the need of improved text-books in 
French schools, he undertook to superintend the preparation 
of an intermediate series of scientific, historical, and other 
works, which have since received the highest encomiums from 
competent judges. The last work of the kind prepared under 
his supervision, was one “On Style,” that should at once be 
translated into English, to replace the bigoted works now used 
on that subject. It has only appeared within the last month. 

These occupations did not destroy or lessen the ardor of 
his devotion, nor the zeal with which he sought to perpetuate 
and increase piety in his subjects. His soul is reflected in 
all that he said in his discourses, and for those who will read 
and study these, there is a mine of wealth that will appear 
after a short effort. 

Founding his faith on the great principles of eternal truth, 
he wrote “‘ The Last Ends,” and in his incisive style declares 
in the introduction that, “‘ with the exception of love there is 
nothing which so powerfully influences the human will as 
hope and fear.” 

Year after year he sent “circular letters” filled with the 
unction that had inspired them, saying to his children, in 
one form or another, ‘ Let us sanctify our soul, and its facul- 
ties; let us sanctify our understanding by employing it in 
the contemplation of the grandeur of God and His wonderful 
perfections; the goodness of the Father in permitting his 
Son to give Himself up to death for us, whom he loved so 
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well,” etc. ‘Persons are often unnecessarily frightened at 
the time that seems before them, they look to the long 
years they think they have tolive. This thought causes us to 
defer.. We amuse ourselves, without ever putting forth a hand 
to the work, in order to put it into execution,” ete. ‘* Let us,” 
he vehemently exclaims, ‘be men who love their state, 
who are happy in being members of it, who worthily wear 
its habit, who honor it in word and deed, and who cannot 
hear a word spoken against their Institute, or one of its mem- 
bers, without experiencing the sharpest suffering,” ete. 

Thus the good Superior encouraged, warned, watched with 
indefatigable zeal. All devotions consistent with the spirit 
of his Institute, and that had received the approbation of the 
Church, were very dear tohim. As the result of experience 
he found that teachers, more than others, need that the con- 
science, the heart, should be kept tender, while the mind pro- 
gresses in scie ntific pursuits. It was his opinion, in common 
with many saints, that no subject is more likely to produce 
this tenderness than the contemplation of “The Man of 
Sorrows.” To realize this conviction for others, he has given 
us “ Meditations on the Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
‘Should we not,” Brother Philip asks, ‘should we not, as 
religious, meditate especially on the Sacred Passion? All in 
the life we have embraced speaks to us of Jesus suffering ; 
this image is constantly before our eyes; we have in hand, 
and even carry always about us the sacred book which con- 
tains the recital of his sorrows.” In harmony with this work, 
and in similar sentiment, is his treatise on ‘The Holy 
Eucharist and The Sacred Heart.” 

The love of Christ is so closely allied to that of his holy 
Mother, that the author whose devotion induces him to write 
upon the love displayed by the Son in the “banquet of 
charity ” will also feel pleasure in relating the wonderful 
prerogatives of her from whose pure substance was taken 
the sacred body which is one portion in the feast of the 
Lamb. As the latest extensive work on the subject, Brother 
Philip’s ‘‘ Meditations on the Most Blessed Virgin” 
deserves a careful reading from all those who seek new 
lights by which to learn the beauties of the ‘ Vessel 
Singular Devotion.” In the analysis given of “ Mary glorify- 
ing God,” we find a masterly treatment of each of the 
inspired sentences that go to make up the heart-song of the 
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liberatrix of our race. ‘“ ‘My soul doth magnify the Lord,’— 
all in me—understanding, will, memory, emotions, desires, 
—everything in me, proclaim the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of God, the source of every blessing, and to whom 
every blessing should be referred. I bless him, with all the 
ardor of my soul, for the wonders he has wrought in me, by 
which he makes known to men His great love for the m, and 
the mercy he desires to exercise in their regard,” ete. 

Akin to Brother Philip’s love of Mary was his ardent 
attachment to the holy guardian, the patron and protector of 
the Brothers’ Institute. His zeal induced him also to write 
a work in which to utter the praises of the man whom the 
Scriptures call “the Just.” What the sacred text has not 
recorded, nor tradition handed down to us, his enlightened 
piety suggests. His views were founded on the strictly 
devotional aspects of the subject, and, asa critic has re- 
marked, in all Brother Philip’s works on such subjects there 
is scarcely one, if one, reference to miraculous events, piously 
believed to have occurred, or those commonly accepted but 
unapproved relations that form so large a portion of even 
the best works of this nature. From this it must not be 
imagined that he was tainted with “liberalism,” that con- 


descends to discard so much that is edifying. His 


“Catechism in Examples,” wherein each sacrament, com- 


mandment, and dogma is illustrated by several historical 
relations, would disprove the charge, but he seems to have 
felt that in speaking to religious, who, as various authors 
have remarked, are slowest to believe, though strongest in 
their convictions, he should avoid any assertion or proposi- 
tion, historical, traditional, or of pious acceptance, unless 
founded upon the authority of some recognized leader in 
the Church. His tastes led him to take pleasure in writing 
such historical brochures as “ Filial Piety,” ‘Tales from the 
Patriarchs,” ete. His practical good sense and experience 
also taught him that all true devotion must be founded on 
the knowledge and love of God, and our acquaintance with, 
and detestation of, the lurking passions of our hearts. Under 
such impressions he undertook to prepare the “ Particular 
Examen.” Herein are found three hundred and seven- 
teen subjects, bearing on the whole range of the duties of 
the man, the Christian, and the religious. These chapters 
include subjects from “‘ The Creation” to that of “ Study.” 
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One of those men wise in their generation, and attached 
to the foreign press, in speaking of Brother Philip’s children, 
represents many of them as ignorant, and of poor origin. 
The latter allegation is no disgrace, if true. Christ and the 
Apostles were in the same category. It is not our province 
to determine the truth or falsity of the former assertion. 
We may merely say that ignorant as they may be, their 
scholars show wonderful aptitude, as they invariably carry 
off four out of five bourses in competitive examinations with 
the scholars of other schools of similar grade. If any of the 
Brothers are ignorant, they can look for no better incentive 
to renewed efforts, than what is said on the subject of study 
in the writings of their late Superior-General. He asks: 
‘‘How could a master attach his pupils to him, and cause 
them to take pleasure in the knowledge of religion? How 
could he merit the confidence of the parents, if both the one 
and the other found not in his school what they could find in 
others? How can a lesson be advantageously given, if one 
has not studied and carefully prepared it? How instruct 
others if one is not himself instructed? Do we prepare each 
lesson as if we were to give it before an ecclesiastic, a magis- 
trate, an inspector, one of our superiors? Do we study 
seriously, with the intention of pleasing God? Do we study 
with order and with method, never omitting a subject, never 
passing from one part to another without mastering perfectly 
that which precedes ?” 

Such is the language of the Superior-General. We see no 
reason for believing that his Brothers, who hung on his 
words, failed to follow his advice. Such being admitted, what 
becomes of the accusation of ignorance? If our parochial 
schools are to become what we desire them to be, it can best 
be effected by following the wise directions and studying 
the admirable reflections furnished by Brother Philip in his 
latest editions of ‘The Government of Schools,” ‘* Motives 
of Encouragement,” and “‘ The Twelve Virtues of a Good 
Master.” By examining these it will be found that there 
are not many good points in any of our works on popular 
education that do not find a place in the above-named 
treatises. 

To those instructions which are general, will be found many 
others, suited only to religious teachers, in “ Meditations on 
the Religious Life.” 
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Amid the preoccupations of a life so busily employed, good 
Brother Philip still found time to think over, and give 
expression to his feelings on the sufferings of our Holy Father, 
Pius IX. In his last circular, a copy of which we have been 
so fortunate as to secure, in preparing this notice, he uses the 
following language, in reference to the gratitude manifested 
by the Supreme Pontiff, upon receiving a donation from the 
Institute, through the Superior, who paid him a visit while 
in Rome, awaiting the decree declaring the heroicity of the 
virtues of the Venerable de La Salle. 

‘¢ Thanks,” said the Holy Father, “ for this filial souvenir.” 

“Yes, my dear Brothers,” says the Superior, “it is sad, 
it is lamentable, it is heart-rending to see the Vicar of Christ, 
heretofore a powerful sovereign, needing an alms from his 
own children, and obliged to say ‘thank you.’ 

“This word will touch you, I am certain, my dear Brothers, 
as it has equally touched us ; it will inspire you with the noble 
thought of renewing this offering ; you will have, once more, 
the merit of relieving Jesus Christ in the person of his 
so worthy, so elevated, so illustrious, but sorely tried 
representative.” 

In thus showing his devotion to the Holy See, he faithfully 
imitated the venerable founder of the Institute, who, during 
the dark days of Jansenism always signed himself “ Roman 
Priest,” to show his attachment to the chair of Peter, and 
who sent special orders to the Brothers in Rome, to make a 
visit to the tombs of SS. Peter and Paul, there to pray that 
his Brothers might ever remain faithful to the visible Head 
of the Church. 

Brother Philip took a holy pride in his Institute, because 
he saw in it the means of doing so much good. He experi- 
enced great pleasure in seeing others having a similar inter- 
est in it. Though very reticent, as a rule, he never failed 
to give public recognition of esteem to such as had, within 
their sphere, done or said something complimentary to the 
Institute. We have heard that one of the American dele- 
gates to the last General Chapter, in a little feast gotten up 
in their honor by the Brothers of the boarding-school in Passy, 
gave a toast to “Our Holy Institute, the Model Republic.” 
This was repeated to the Venerable Superior, who on the 
first opportunity met the Brother, embraced him and said: 
“Thanks for your filial sentiment; we are all members of 
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this republic, and we must both work to preserve the 
democracy of its spirit.’ 

It was this love and solicitude for his Institute that led him 
to desire that some one less unworthy, as he thought, should be 
placed in the position he had honored during so many years. 
A powerful appeal, in which the recital of his labors was 
corroborated by his careworn and delicate appearance, could 
not induce the Chapter to accept a resignation which they 
felt it would be nothing more than justice to entertain, under 
other circumstances. He was thus continued in office, and 
constrained to keep, till the end, a burden he had never 
sought—one which his virtues and talents had imposed upon 
him, and which his immense experience rendered it advisable 
to insist that he should not relinquish. 

Some few months after the close of the General Chapter 
Brother Philip was called to Rome, as heretofore narrated, 
and upon his return felt greatly fatigued. His health, which 
had previously been sustained only through the greatest care, 
gave way under the strain that had been given it, and he re- 
tired, one morning, after Holy Mass and communion, never 
to rise from his modest couch. 

He had now received the highest rewards which Divine 
Providence, the Church, and society can bestow in this world. 
He had witnessed the first halo of glory placed around the 
brow of his venerable father and founder ; through the inter- 
mediary of the electric current, the blessing of the common 
Father of the Faithful was sent him to soothe the last hours 
of a well-spent life; and the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris 
came on the 6th of January to pay the debt of gratitude due 
to one who had done so much for C ‘atholicity in ‘F rance. 

The gay capital was not aware that so powerful an interest 
was centred ina simple Frére des Ecoles Chrétiennes ; still the 
hand of death was scarcely fixed upon him in the early hours of 
the 7th when thousands called for a public expression of the 
nation’s gratitude to the nation’s servant. The humility of 
the Superior had led him to prescribe that the simplicity of 
his rule should be observed in the last obsequies ; but Brother 
Philip, as has been remarked, belonged not only to the Chris- 
tian Brothers, but to the Christian "weaia, and the latter in- 
sisted upon doing him homage when he could no longer 
escape it. His modesty had required that the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, receiv ed during the nation’s greatest humilia- 
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tion, should not be placed upon his breast: gratitude was 
not to be cheated, however, as an officer equally decorated, 
taking his cross from his bosom, and placing it upon the 
noble but pulseless heart of the great General, exclaimed: ‘ If 
I have deserved this decoration, I owe it to the sentiments of 
religion and patriotism which were inspired me by Brother 
Philip.” 

It was fitting that such honors should be paid one of whom 
we may say with justice equal to that which applied the same 
to Father Faber: “‘ Words cannot reproduce the gracious 
presence—cannot give back to earthly life the charm of 
person or the fascination of manner, any more than the fire 
of genius or the nobility of soul—and cannot therefore satisfy 
those whose labors were cheered and sorrows comforted, 
whose interior lives were formed and directed by God, whose 
brightest, happiest hours were blessed by the wisdom, holi- 
ness, and love of Brother Philip.’ 

We feel certain that Brother Philip’s children will not lose 
the lessons given them in their noble leader. Yet, if a holy 
pride permit it, let us say that among all who will husband the 
counsels, and imitate the examples of the deceased General, 
our hope is that none will be found more faithful than the 
numerous and constantly increasing family of Christian 


Brothers in the New World. F.C. 


Art. VII—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


1.—Specie Payments—The Currency. Speech of Hon. F. T. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, of New Jersey, in the Senate of the United 
States, January 13, 1874. 


THE good point in Senator Frelinghuysen’s speech is its opposi- 
tion to farther inflation of the currence A and its advocacy of a speedy 
resumption of specie payments. W e cannot understand how any 
man with the slightest pretensions to statesmanship can do other- 
wise. Inflation is only disguised repudiation. It depreciates the 
currency, and enables the debtor to discharge his debt by paying 
less than he contracted to pay; that is, by re epudiating a portion, or 
percentage of his debt. General Grant ‘asks for an “elastic cur- 
rency,” why not ask for an elastic yardstick, or elastic weights and 
measures? Currency is not value, but the’ measurer of values, or 
standard of value, and its merit is in its being unelastic, and in- 
variable. We do not believe much in the political economists, 
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but nothing is better established in their pretended science, than 
that the appreciation of prices marks simply the depreciation of the 
currency, or the diminished value of the dollar. No business is 
safe with a variable or elastic standard of value. 

Specie, gold and silver, are not absolutely invariable, and the 
discovery and opening of new gold and silver mines have the effect 
of inflating the currency, or of depreciating it, but only in a less 
degree than in the case of paper currency, and a depreciation not 
confined to one nation, but which is the same in all commercial or 
trading nations. Though a specie currency is not absolutely in- 
variable as a standard of value, it is the best and the least variable 
standard possible. ‘The first step to be taken in the present crisis 
is unquestionably a speedy return to specie payments, which is only 
getting, or taking a step toward getting out of debt. ‘There can 
be no healthy business for a people destitute of a sound and uni- 
form currency, and none for a peuple in debt, or using debt as their 
capital or stock in trade. 

Yet a return to specie payments will not remove all our financial 
difficulties, so long as we continue to trade on borrowed capital. 
Borrowed capital, or credit, is simply debt. Men who have not 
capital of their own, should not find any facilities for going into 
trade or business. We read in the papers the other day of a 
man said to be worth $25,000,000, and yet who, when he began 
business, was not worth a penny. We do not object to the ac- 
cumulation, in a nation, of large fortunes, or to the existence of large 
estates, if acquired by honest means; but we maintain that where 
a man beginning with nothing can acquire $25,000,000, there 
is something wrong in the prevalent financial and economical sys- 
tem under which he lives, and which he has the skill to use. He 
has not given a quid pro quo. The thing is impossible. Either 
his riches are in paper evidences of credit, that is to say, debt, and 
liable to vanish in smoke at the first panic or commercial crisis, or 
they have been simply transferred, without any equivalent, from the 
possession of others to his own. "No doubt, the abolition of credit, 
that is, of debt as capital, and denying all facilities to men to do 
businéss on borrowed capital, would much lessen the number of 
men engaged in business, as well as the amount of business done. 
But this would be a benefit, not an evil, to the community, and pre- 
cisely the result to be aimed at by both the statesman and the 
moralist. ‘Too large a proportion of the population are now drawn 
away from rural pursuits into trade, manufacturing, and other kinds 
of business, in which they hope, by their sharpness, skill, and dex- 
terity to become rich, though only about one in a hundred, it has 
been calculated, succeed. What are called “ Large Industries,” are 
undesirable in any country, and have inflicted a grave evil by 
swallowing up the smaller or home industries, where each family 
or neighborhood manufactured for itself nearly all the articles it 
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needed for consumption, and was little affected by the fluctuations 
of the exchange or the markets of the world. 

Under the existing system, even agriculture is converted into 
trade, and is subjected to the laws of commerce, and the farmer has 
become nearly as dependent on the state of the markets as the 
merchant. The farmers are not more independent than merchants, 
traders, or shop-keepers, for they raise wheat, stock, and wool, for 
the market, and depend on the sale for the means to purchase the 
greater part of the articles they consume. Home-grown and home- 
made no longer suffice for farmers’ wives and daughters, who must 
dress as fine ladies. Yet there is a grand difficulty to be over- 
come. We have opened the Western country by means of railroads 
to the markets of the East, and yet without benefiting it; for the 
farmer of Lowa, for instance, finds the whole of his wheat or produce 
consumed in railroad freights by the time it reaches an Eastern 
market, and he simply gets his labor for his pains. 

But it is idle to complain. The American people are the hardest- 
working people, and get the least comfort from the products of their 
labor. They are in an intense hurry, can give themselves hardly 
time to eat, to sleep, or to pray—not, after all, to get rich, but to 
get the means of making the two ends of the year meet, indeed to 
keep the wolf from the door. Yet we are not quite so simple as to 
suppose that either the government or the people will adopt the 
remedy we suggest. In our view, the whole modern system of in- 
dustry, political and domestic economy, is wrong, based on a false 
principle, and must sooner or later lead every people that adopts 
and follows it to destruction—a system by which the few seek to 
get rich by the labor of the many. We have no respect for so- 
called modern civilization. But we expect things to go on in their 
course from bad to worse. There is neither wisdom nor virtue 
enough in any modern nation to arrest the fatal tendency of the 
modern world due to its apostasy from God. Non-Catholic methods 
of reform only aggravate the evils they are intended to cure. 


2.—The Life of St. Alphonsus Liguori, Bishop, Confessor, and 
Doctor of the Church, Founder of the Congregation of the Most 
Holy Redeemer. By a MEMBER OF THE ORDER OF MERCY. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 8vo, pp. 689. 


Tus isa straightforward biography of St. Alphonsus, the Founder 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, and, though the 
life of an Italian saint, is not written, very much to our delight, in 
the Italian manner which the Dublin Review so warmly recom- 
mends, but which is not at all to our taste, and which detracts not 
a little from the literary merit of several of the excellent Lives 
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of Saints in the series published under the editorial supervision 
and direction of the late Father Faber of the Oratory. We prefer to 
have the miracles and heroicity of the sag of the saint brought 
out and treated as they occur in his life, to having them, after his 
biography is finished, taken up anew ‘sd treated in separate 
chapters. We read the life of a saint to become acquainted with the 
man, to learn the events of his life, and to comprehend the means 
and processes by which he became, through fidelity to the inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit, a saint dear to God. For ourse ‘Ives, while we 
recognize in the Italians a most gifted people, capable of surpassing 
others alike in what is good and in what is evil, we dislike the 
ordinary method of Italian prose writers, who begin by telling you 
what the ‘v propose to say, then in very few lines say it, and then in as 
many pages proceed to "haloes the reader that they have said it. 
They are never satisfied till they have said the same matter at least 
three times over. 

No greater or more eminent Saint or Doctor has lived in these late 
times than St. Alphonsus Liguori, and none more worthy of being 
presented on our altars to the veneration of the faithful. He has 
done by his Moral Theology, admirable in all respects except its 
lack of scientific order and method, immense service to souls by 
counteracting the Jansenistic spirit which had pervaded no sm: all 
portion of the confessionals of Catholic countries. The Jesuits 
had long combated the Jansenistic rigorism, to make the sacra- 
ment of penance a sacrament of mercy and reconciliation, to attract 
sinners to the confessional instead of repelling them from it; but 
they were decried, unjustly decried, as lax, and the public at large 
were prejudiced against them. St. Alphonsus, who seems to us to 
have inherited much of the spirit of St. Ignatius, and to have had 
a just appreciation of the weakness of human nature, and a double 
share of the tenderness of the Gospel, successfully followed the 
Fathers of the Society, and by his works has wellnigh driven that 
satanic rigorism from the confessional. Confessors formed in his 
school do not frighten away the sinner and harden his heart, but 
attract him to the confessional; and instead of showing a horror of 
his deeds and shrinking aghast from him, encourage him to un- 
burden his conscience, and would seem to love him all the more, the 
greater the sins he confesses. We may be by nature and certainly 
are by early education inclined to severity, but if there must be error 
on either side, let it be on the side of laxity rather than on the side 
of rigorism. We have little acqnaintance with the sons of St. 
Alphonsus as confessors, but if they are imbued with the spirit of 
their holy Father, and follow his teaching and examples, we are 
sure we should like them. St. Alphonsus could say that he never 
sent away a penitent from his confessional unabsolved. But for our- 
selves personally, we should, when witbin our reach, always choose our 
confessor and spiritual director from the illustrious Society of Jesus. 
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As to the Life of St. Alphonsus, we can say truthfully that it is 
the most readable life of this Great Saint and Doctor of the Uni- 
versal Church that we have seen. The reverend mother to whom 
we are indebted for it has written it with conscientiousness, and with 
a full knowledge of her subject, but we should be better pleased 
with it, if she had taken greater liberty of condensation, and spared 
us the recital of some of the details of the sufferings, trials, and per- 
secutions of the saint, which were only repetitions of one another, 
and while painful to'read, throw no additional light on the heroic 
virtues and supernatural sanctity of the illustrious saint himself. 
Upon the whole, as a literary performance, we think we prefer her 
“ Life of Mother Catharine McCauley,” the noble Foundress of the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Mercy. Yet we thank her for her 
noble book. 


3.—The Pride of Lexington. A Tale of the American Revolution. 
By Wut114aM Seton. New York: P. O’Shea. 12mo, pp. 365. 


OLD men, like ourselves, to whom the tragic story of Jane M‘Crea 
has been familiar from their childhood, may find their associations 
with it somewhat disturbed. The story was told us in our boyhood 
by a near relation of the victim of her over-confidence in the Indian 
chiefs sent by her lover to conduct her within the British lines, and 
certainly the story as told by Mr. Seton bears little resemblance to 
the story as it lies in our memory. The Jane M‘Crea, the pride of 
Lexington, is not the Jane M‘Crea of tradition. But aside from 
considerations of this sort, which will disturb the associations of very 
few readers, the story itself is happily conceived, artistically con- 
ducted, and charmingly told. The book is intensely American; not, 
however, of the “spread eagle” sort of Americanism, once in so 
great demand on the 4th of. July. It overflows with the purest 
and most fervent American patriotism. The author is a true Ameri- 
can, and proved it in deeds during the late civil war; he is sincerely 
attached to our republican form of government, and, we must confess, 
a much more enthusiastic republican than we are; and we regret that 
the exciting scenes of the Revolution he so vividly describes: Paul 
Revere’s ride, the affairs of Lexington and Concord, the taking of 
Ticonderega, and the battle of Bunker Hill, hardly quicken a single 
throb in our quiet pulse. We have lost hope for our country, but 
happy are we to meet fresh young hearts who still believe the country 
has a future, and grow enthusiastic over its future glory. Whether 
it is age, or wisdom that comes with experience, that has, to use a 
Gallicism, disillusioned us, we confess that while we no longer 
sympathize with them, we envy those who can still cherish the illu- 
sions of hope, and labor to realize their patriotic dreams. For us, 
nothing is true but heaven. 

Yet we would not willingly deny that we love our country, or 
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that we would not serve her by any labor or sacrifice in our power ; 
but it becomes daily more and more our settled conviction that the 
only service we, or any one else, can render her is to labor and pray 
for her return to “ the faith once delivered to the saints,” and her union 
with God in his Holy Church, which no one can abandon and live. 
There is no true good for an unbelieving or misbelieving people. It 
is impossible eitber with infidelity or with heterodoxy to maintain 
the virtues without which kingdoms, empires, commonwealths, has- 
ten on to their utter ruin. We are wrong in saying we have no hope 
for our country. We have hope for it, but only in its conversion 
to the Catholic Church. The virtues of our fathers, the bravery, 
the patient endurance, the sterling honesty, and self-denial, which won 
us our independence and made us a nation, no longer exist; our 
deterioration has been great, and daily grows greater. In a season 
of abundant crops and rich harvests, with plenty in the land, hun- 
dreds and thousands are suffering for the want of the necessaries of 
life, and many are actually dying of starvation. 

Mr. Seton indulges in no speculations of this sort. His “ Pride of 
Lexington” is strictly a tale of the Revolution, an historical novel 
of deep interest and great merit. It is a great advance on “ Charter 
Oak,” which was not without admirers. ‘The author has attained the 
freedom of his craft. In “Charter Oak” he was cramped, and could 
not give his genius fair play. He aimed to present a faithful his- 
torical picture of the stern and unromantic old Puritan settlers 
of Connecticut, with whom he had and could have little or no 
sympathy. Catherine Sedgwick, in her “ Hope Leslie,” and Feni- 
more Cooper, in his “Wept of Wish-ton-Wish,” had both done 
their best to throw a halo of romance around our Puritan ancestors, 
but without success, so far as they made no use of non-Puritan ele- 
ments. In his present work, Mr. Seton has risen to a freer and purer 
atmosphere, and can breathe more at hisease. He has a more conge- 
ial subject, the uprising of a continent for independence and home 
rule or national liberty. The events described belong chiefly to the 
opening of the war of the Revolution, in which the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut troops, with the Green Mountain Boys, were the 
principal actors on the American side. ‘The narrative is lively, 
brilliant, and the interest of the story never flags. The characters 
are partly historical, and partly the author's own creation; but all 
are living or life-like, and presented with true dramatic power. 
The work is the production of a pure-minded man, of wide and varied 
experience, who deserves a high place in the first rank of American 
novelists. He is a noble character, and this work indicates not only 
industry and conscientiousness, but genius of a high order. 


4.—Lascine. By an Oxford Man. New York: Appleton & Co. 
16mo, pp. 222. 1874. 


WE were told, while this work was in press, that it was intended 
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as a reply or offset to D’Israeli’s “ Lothair” and, supposing it to be 
such, we had our curiosity excited to read it. “ Lothair” is a very re- 
markable production, and, though a novel, it is a work of deep signifi- 
cance, and is not mastered by a single reading. The story is 
naught, and serves only as a thread on which the author strings his 
profound reflections on the political, social, moral, and religious 
tendencies of the times, and his brilliant satire on the utter inanity 
of the life of the higher English nobility in their gorgeous palaces 
and luxurious surroundings. The author teaches more than one 
lesson worth pondering. One is the triumph of the Arvan race over 
the Semitic, that is, of nature-worship over Christianity, and cf 
nationalism over Catholicity, as not unlikely to be effected by the 
secret societies, and the direction assumed by science, literature, 
and art. The only argument the author uses against Catholicity 
is, that it is not English, nor a proper religion for an English 
gentleman, which means simply that it is objectionable because it is 
catholic, not national. Yet he puts into the mouth of Cardinal 
Grandison arguments and statements, which prove that in the war 
already raging, the only alternative is Catholicity or atheism, that 
is, the Church or resuscitated nature-worship, the religion of the 
Aryan race, which, though overborne for a time by the predomi- 
nance of Christianity, has never been extinguished in the Aryan 
heart. Aside from Archbishop Manning, he is the first English- 
man who has shown by his writings that. he comprehends the real 
issues of the age. Whatever may be his own personal sympa- 
thies, if he has any, English and Irish Catholics, in their prejudic t 
against the writer—a far better friend to them, i in our judgment, 
than the late prime minister—have done scant justice to the book 
and hardly suspected its significance. ‘They set it down as hostile 
to the Church, and fail to see that its sharpest satire recoils on An- 
glicanism—a snug little national religion, suited only to English 
dukes and marquises and their wives and daughters, who hold with 
the witty but blasphemous French maréchale—we forget her name 
—that God will think twice before damning persons of their 
quality. 

“‘ Lascine” is a work of a totally different character, and moves 
in a sphere that in no respect crosses or coalesces with that of “ Lo- 
thair,” in a sphere of itsown. It is simply the history, perhaps the 
autobiography, of a young Oxford student, of a respectable and 
wealthy family, who, brought up a Puseyite, becomes a convert, 
is received into the Church, leaves Oxford for a Catholic seminary, 
perseveres in the faith, becomes, after many trials and temptations 
through much suffering caused by the opposition of his family, a 
priest, a Jesuit, and the last heard of him is that he is discharging, 
with great acceptance, the duties of a missionary in Arkansas. ‘The 
story is commonplace enough, and has no resemblance to that of 
“Lothair.” Lothair has some Puseyitish fancies picked up at Oxford, 
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but never becomes a Catholic. He indulges some dreams of becom- 
ing one, especially when fascinated by the bes wuty and enthusiasm 
of the devout niece of Lord St. Jerome, but which are quickly dis- 
persed by an interview with the “‘ divine Theodora,” who symbolizes 
Mother Nature, or the Aryan race, and joins Garibaldi in an expedi- 
tion to dethrone the Pope, fitted out by funds which he himself 
contributes. He is a man of fancies, very susceptible of impressions 
from without, but with no fixed principless or firmness of purpose. 
Lascine is the reverse. The fondly loved younger son of his family, 
the idol of his mother, who hopes to see him one day in possession 
of the family living and respectably married, is carried away by 
no momentary fancy, acts from no sudden impulse or feminine fascina- 
tion, but is a young man of fixed principles and serious and earnest 
aims. He has indeed little breadth of view; is, the world would 
say, narrow-minded, intent only on bearing his cross and saving his 
own soul. He is apparently as innocent of all knowledge of or 
interest in the world-wide issues raised by “ Lothair” as the child 
unborn. Yet it is chiefly to these simple-minded men, narrow- 
minded men, if you will, that the Church wisely commits her work, 
—men who do not look beyond their sphere of immediate duty, and 
are contented to labor assiduously in joy and sorrow to perform it 
promptly and faithfully. 

“ Lascine” is written in a pleasing style, with not more inaccuracies 
of language than usual in the writings of Oxford men, but it is not 
remarkable for originality or depth of thought, and is upon the 
whole rather commonplace. It has the usual display of Church 
millinery, of candlesticks, waxlights, and natural flowers, and 
study of the minuter parts of the Ritual, as well as the snobbery 
usually found in novels of converts from Puseyism, and the usual 
amount of sentimental whimpering over broken ties, the separation 
of friends and tenderly loved relatives, in the average novel by a 
convert from Anglicanism. It would seem from the writings of 
these converts that English homes are a sort of Paradise Regained 
on earth, that English families, husbands and wives, parents and 
children, brothers and sisters, have a love and tenderness for each 
other unknown out of the bosom of the Anglican Establishment. 
These converts from Anglicanism—those who write novels. we 
mean—seem to have a lively sense of the sacrifices they have made 
in leaving the flesh-pots of Egypt to go forth to die of hunger and 
thirst in the sandy desert or barren wilderness of Catholicity. 
‘They would seem to be telling us at every turn, See, how brave, how 
heroic we must have been to make such fearful sacrifices for the 
faith, to give up such dear delights, and such charming friends 
and associates, for Christ and salvation. Out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. No man has ever really given up 
houses and lands, home, relatives, and friends, become poor, destitute, 
and despised for Christ’s suke but has been rewarded a hundred- 
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fold even in this life. This sentimental whining and whimpering 
only disgusts us, whose sensibilities are, no doubt, unrefined, coarse, 
and blunt. Who of us have, in becoming Catholics, made any sac- 
rifice—except of our sins—or done more than our simple duty ? 

We do not like the “Oxford man’s” presentation of Catholics 
with pale faces on which rests an expression of inward pain and 
intense sorrow, with haggard looks and emaciated bodies, reduced 
to mere skeletons by mortification and penance. This does not 
exactly accord with our experience. The most bright and cheer- 
ful looking people we know are priests and religions. They 
wear the happiest faces we meet. They no doubt lead mortified 
lives, but ure careful to hide the fact from the eyes of the world. 
Ina ‘word, the book is too Puseyitish to please our individual taste. 
Yet it is very readable, and though not of the highest order of 
merit, will please a certain class of minds, and edify many readers. 
It is, so far as we can judge, free from dogmatic error, only it errs 
in saying that there is only a step from Ritualism to the Church, 
and our only quarrel with it is, that it paints the Catholic life in too 
gloomy and repulsive colors, and assumes that Puseyites have no 
sins to repent of. 


5.—Gordon Lodge: a Retribution. An Autobiography. By Miss 
Acnes M. Wuire, of West Virginia. Baltimore: Kelly, 


Piet & Co. 16mo, pp. 292. 1873. 


Tuts volume belongs to a class of stories marked by no original- 
ity or depth of thought, but which are sufficiently interesting to be 
read, and free from elaring faults, either in style, doctrine, or morals. 
They might be much worse, and also might be much better; but 
their tendency is upon the w hole good rather than otherwise. "Miss 
White must be a very amiable, and certainly is a traly modest and 
unpretending lady, and writes to do good as well as to amuse. Her 
book ought to be very popular in Baltimore. 


6. The Irish on the Prairies, and other Poems. By Rev. THomMaAs 
AMBROSE BuTLerR. New York: Sadlier & Co. 16mo, pp. 161 


THE publishers have done their duty by this volume, and sent 
it forth in a very attractive style. The poems it contains have 
no doubt a very high merit for those who have the national associa- 
tions of the reverend author, but we have long since distrusted 
our ability to sit in judgment on contemporary poetry. For us the 
age of English poetry died with Byron. This is, very likely, only 
a proof of our bad taste or want of poetic susceptibility ; but, if so, 
we cannot help it. We can, however, appreciate Mr. Butler's 
“ Farewell of the Irish Maiden.” There are heart strains in it. 
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7.—The Household of Bouverie ; or, the Elixir of Gold. A Romance. 
By a Southern Lady. 

8.—Miriam: Monfort. A Novel. By the same. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1873. 


THESE two works of fiction, we have been told, are written by a 
Catholic lady, but we can hardly believe it, for they breathe more 
of the Swedenborgian than of the Catholic spirit. If the authoress 
professes to be a Catholic, she would do well to study the Child’s 
Catechism. The works indicate ability, observation, and various 

reading, but very little of that highbred elegance, culture, and 
iP Wht mt which’ they claim for Southern ladies. They indicate a 
good deal of power of a certain sort, abound in such double-dis- 
tilled villains as only a feminine imagination could create, and 
present us scenes of horror which only a woman can depict. Who- 
ever wants the nightmare, let him read them. For our part we 
have no relish for them. Books m: iw be too real, too natural, to be 
good. Decent folks conceal the unseemly parts of nature with 
their dress, and why not also the crimes which spring only from a 
perverted nature? Let the imagination dwell on the good, the 
pure, the noble, the heroic, not on the evil, the base, and the 
wicked. It is more profitable to meditate on the Divine Goodness 
than even on our own sinfulness. 


9.—The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A New 
Translation edited by the Rev. Marcus Dons, D. D. Vol. LX. 
On Christian Doctrine ; The Enchiridion ; On Catechizing ; 
and on Faith and the Creed. Vol. X. Lectures or Tractates on 
the Gospel according to St. John. In two volumes. Vol. I. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1873. 


WE have heretofore given our opinion of this new translation of 
St. Augustine’s Works. It is far from being perfect, but it is, we 
doubt not, honestly intended, and we do not hesitate to recommend 
it, for the want of a better, to readers whose mother-tongue is 
English, and who know not Latin. : 
10.—A Spiritual Compendium, in which the Principal Difficulties 

in the way of perfection are explained. By Father Gaspar 
DE La Fievera, 8. J. From the Spanish, by Mrs. R. Ben- 
nett. Edited by Rev. George Porter, S. J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 16mo, pp. 267. 1873. 


THIS is a most excellent book, full of wisdom and unction. Its 
piety is enlightened, solid, and free from all taint of modern senti- 
mentalism. It is one of the best buoks for spiritual reading, and 
for advancing the soul-in the way of Christian perfection, that we 
are acquainted with. We cannot too earnestly recommend it. 
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11.—Sex in Education; or, a Fair Chance for the Girls. By 
Epwarp H. CxiarkE, M.D. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co. 18mo. pp. 181. 1873. 


Dr. CLARKE deserves well of those who take an interest in the 
education of girls, for the publication of this little book. We do not 
agree with him in asserting the equality of the sexes, for equality can 
be predicated only of individuals of the same sex; and the sexes, 
and the purposes of their existence, if equally important and 
honorable, are different, and common sense teaches that their educa- 
tion should be different. The merit of Dr. Clarke’s book lies in 
his physiological proofs that girls cannot, say from twelve to 
eighteen, without grave injury to their physical constitution and 
health, be educated in the same school and under the same regimen 
with boys. The reasons he assigns are and must be conclusive to 
every one acquainted with human physiology. 

The book is opportune, for there is a strong tendency in the 
community just now to educate young men and young women 
together in the same school and the same class-room; and some of 
our younger colleges and universities have actually opened their 
doors to admission to degrees of pupils alike of both sexes. They who 
will listen to no moral arguments against such an innovation may 
possibly be induced by Dr. Clarke’s physiological reasons to set 
their faces against it. 


12.— Louise Lateau of Bois d’Haine: her Life, her Ecstasies, and 
her Stigmata. A Medical Study, by Dr. F. Leresvrr, Pro- 
fessor of general Pathology and Therapeutics in the Catholic 
University of Louvain, etc. From the French. Edited by Rev. 
J. Spencer Northcote, D. D., President of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Oscott. London: Burns & Oates. 16mo, pp. 220. 1873. 


WE know nothing to exceed the cruelty of scientists in what they 
regard as the interests of science. Dr. Lefebvre, we have no doubt, 
is a humane man, and yet his treatment of Louise Lateau, during 
his investigation of her case, seems needlessly cruel and prolonged. 
We regard it as of no great importance to refute the objections and 
silence the cavils of conceited scientists who deny the supernatural 
and hold that the laws of nature are fixed and immutable, beyond 
the control of Him who creates them. They are the poorest wit- 
nesses to matters of fact that can be found ; for they see facts. even 
when before their eyes, only through the medium—usually the dis- 
torting medium—of their pet theories. God is supernatural, and 
nature, with all its laws and forces, is the work of his hands and sub- 
ject to his will. No man of real science has any a priori difficulty 
in admitting miracles. It is all a question of evidence. 
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We are slow to believe this or that alleged miracle, but only be- 
cause the evidence presented is not sufficient to satisfy us of the 
reality of the fact as alleged. We can believe what we have a 
reason for believing, but we cannot believe without what is to us a 
sufficient reason. We believe miracles have never ceased in the 
Church, but we do not believe every alleged miracle pious souls 
relate, and which, if not true, might be, and may serve to edify the 
faithful. 

For ourselves, we have no difficulty in believing in the super- 
natural character of the facts presented by the case of Louise 
Lateau. ‘They exceed all human power, and they have no mark of 
the hand of Satan, though Satan can go far in imitating real 
miracles. Dr. Lefebvre proves that they admit no natural or 
physiological explanation, and the scientists who cavil at them are 
as far from recognizing the existence of Satan as they are from 
admitting the existence of God. We therefore accept as real and 
supernatural the ecstasies and stigmata of Louise Lateau, and con- 
sider ber highly favored of her Lord. 

We ought to mention that the Catholic Protectory had already 
published the “ Life, Ecstasies, and Stigmata of Louise Lateau,” 
which we briefly noticed at the time. But having more carefully 
studied the case since, we have formed a more decided opinion in 
regard to it. 


13.—Marie and Paul. A Fragment. By “Our Little Woman.” 
London: Burns & Oates. Pp. 70. 1873. 


_ is a very charming story, and may be read by both young 
and old. 


14.— Memorials of those who suffered for the Catholic Faith in Ireland, 
in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Col- 
lected and Edited from the original authorities by MyLes 
O’Rretty, B. A., LL.D. New York: Catholic Publication 
Society. 12mo, pp. 354. 


Tus book has been published for several years, but is by no 
means out of date. The days of persecution are not over, or 
when men are called to suffer for the faith. The form of persecu- 
tion may have changed, but, perhaps, it has only become the more 
difficult to bear on that account. We need the courage which may 
be derived from studying the memorials of those who have borne 
their testimony in other ages and other lands. 
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15.—The Holy Mass: The Sacrifice for the Living and the Dead. 
The clean oblation offered up among the nations from the ris- 
ing to the setting of the Sun. By MicHagEL MULLER, Priest 
of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. New 
York: Fr. Pustet. 16mo, pp. 651. 1874. 


TuHIs is a most excellent book, and, though on asubject on which 
originality can hardly be expected, does great credit to the faith, 
the piety, and the learning of its reverend author. It is written with 
simplicity, eloquence, and unction, and we cannot too warmly recom- 
mend it to the faithful. The Holy Mass is the central fact of 
Catholic worship. 


16.—A Manual of Devotion for the Forty Hours’ prayer of adora- 
tion of our Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament exposed. 
Boston: Patrick Donohoe. Pp. 79. 1873. 


AN excellent manual for a favorite devotion. 


17.—Catechism of the Devotions to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By 
R. F. R. Prix, 8. J. From the “ Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart.” Supplied at the office of the Messenger, Woodstock, 
Howard Co., Md. Pp. 86. 1874. 


18.—Catechism of the Apostleship of Prayer. By a MIsstIonaRy 
Priest. From the “ Messenger of the Sacred Heart.” Supplied 
at the office of the Messenger, Woodstock, Howard Co., Md. 
Pp. 56. 1874. 


19.—Pleadings of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. From the French. 
With introduction by a Catholic Priest. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society. Pp. 144. 1874. 


20.—Novena to Our Lady of Lourdes. With an account of the Ap- 
parition. From the French. Edition approved by the Bishop 
of Tarbes. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. Pp. 69. 1874. 


Tess are all excellent little works on popular and approved de- 
votions, or what we term the Flowers of Piety. While no Catholic 
can object to any of these, and similar devotions, all may not be 
strongly attracted to them, but no one for that reason should be led 
to doubt his faith or piety. The Spirit does not attract all in the 
same way. 
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21.—The Real Presence. By Rev. P. Tissot, S. J. With the ap- 
probation of the Most Rev. J. McCloskey, D. D., Archbishop 
of New York. New York: P. O’Shea. Pp. 165. 1873. 


Tuts is a small volume, but a great book. It is one of the best 
and most satisfactory books, of its size, on the Blessed Eucharist that 
we possess, and is alike instructive and edifying. It is conclusive 
in its argument, and admirably fitted to convince the understand- 
ing of the reader, and to warm his heart with devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament, in which our Lord though hidden is present in all the 
glory of his Divinity and Humanity. 


22.—Points of History. The Inquisition ; The Albigenses and the 
Waldenses ; The Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s ; The Fifth of 
November, or Gunpowder Plot ; Galileo and the Inquisition ; 
Religious toleration a question of first principles. Boston: 
Patrick Donohoe. Pp. 260. 


THIS is a very valuable book, and should have been printed on 
larger type, and presented in a more imposing style. The points 
of history discussed are very important, and for the most part are 
treated with historical fidelity. In treating the massacre of 
Bartholomew’s, the author, following the current French historians, 
is unjust to the Guises. The Guises were the principal instruments 
in the hands of God of saving France from becoming Huguenot. 
Every Catholic should honor the princes of the House “of Lorraine, 
descendants of Charlemagne. 





23.—The Life of the Blessed Pe.er Favre of the Society of Jesus, first 
companion of St. Ignatius Loyola. From the Italian of Father 
GivsEPPE Boero, of the same Society. London: Burns 
& Oates. 12mo, pp. 399. 1873. 


THE Blessed Peter Favre was the first companion of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, the Holy Founder of the illustrious Society of Jesus, and 
is called his eldest son. He died young, at the age of forty, worn 
out by his fastings, austerities, and incessant labors; yet few who 
have lived a long life have done ‘so much for -our Lord, res uped a 
more plenteous harvest of souls, or left a more fragrant memory 
behind him. He was marked out for a favorite servant of God from 
his childhood, and began, while little more than an infant, to labor 
for the salvation of souls. He was first the master, then the 
disciple of St. Ignatius, and it would seem from Father Boero’s life 
that he was, except in his own humble estimation of himself, by no 
means the least in native ability, in varied and solid learning, spiritual 
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science, and heroic sanctity of that noble band, the early companions 
of St. Ignatius, called of God to arrest and roll back the swelling 
tide of heresy which threatened to deluge all Europe, to revive the 
zeal, the courage, and the charity of Catholics in that terribly cor- 
cupt sixteenth century, and to spread the knowledge of God among 
infidel nations and tribes. Less generally known than some of the 
others, he was inferior to none of them, and we rejoice that our Holy 
Father Pius LX, by a decree of the Sth of September, authorized 
and confirmed the cultus which had long been rendered in Savoy 
and other localities. 





24.—Good Things for Catholic Readers. A Miscellany of Catholic 
Biography, History, Travels, etc., containing Pictures and 
Sketches of Eminent Persons, representing the Church and 
Cloister, the State and Home, Remarkable Places connected 
with Religion, Famous Events in all lands and times. With one 
hundred and eight illustrations. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society. 12mo, pp. 310. 1873. 

Turse “ Good Things” are principally reprinted from the “ Catho- 
lic Family Almanac,” issued by the Catholic Publication Society, 
and good things fur the most part they really are. ‘he book, as 
well as the Almanac, may be cordially recommended. 


25.—Sermons for all Sundays and Festivals of the Year. By T. N. 
SwEENEY, D. D., Monk and Priest of the English Benedic- 
tine Congregation. Vol. 11. London: Burns, Oates & Co. 
12mo, pp. 498. 1873. 


26.—Spain and Charles VII; or, who is the Legitimate Sover- 
eign. By General Kirkpatrick. Published under the 
sanction of the Carlist Committee. London: Burns, Oates 
& Co. 8vo, pp. 87. 1873. 


T'H1s brochure presents, in the strongest light it can be presented, 
the claims of Don Carlos to the Spanish throne. Yet it is not con- 
clusive to our mind. The Salic Law was never in force in Spain, or 
if it was, it was abolished under Ferdinand VII; and it is only under 
that law that Don Carlos, or, as his partisans call him, Charles VII, 
has or can have any claims to the Spanish succession. We investi- 
gated this question as thoroughly as we were able, with ample mate- 
rials at hand for forming a judgment, on the death of Ferdinand VII, 
and the succession of Isabella Segunda, and, thongh we had 
no doubt of the intriguing, ambitious, and unprincipled character 
of Queen Christina, we came to the conclusion that, according to 
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the laws of Spain and the constitution of the Spanish monarchy, 
the succession belonged to her daughter ; consequently we hold that 
the throne belongs, “de jure, to Alfonso, ’ Prince of the Asturias, in 
favor of whom his mother has abdicated her own rights. 

We dislike the party that sustained the regency of Christina, and 
that of Espartero, as we dislike the party that sustained the rhetori- 
cian Castelar, that sustains the dictator Serrano, and most likely 
would gather round the Prince of the Asturias, were he crowned 
king. We like the character, as far as known to us, of Don Carlos, 
and we believe what is best, most honest, and trustworthy in poor, 
distracted Spain, is on his side, either sympathizing with him, or 
fighting by his side. His cause would seem to be gaining ground, 
and bid fair to get the better of the sacrilegious republic. Waiving 
the question of “legitimacy, we think his success would be the best 
possible thing for Spain. ‘The Republic, so-called, has no right, is 
a sheer usurpation, resting on the revolutionary principle, the neg: ition 
of all right, of all government. 


27.—Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London and its Suburbs. By 
ALEXANDER Woop, M. A. (Oxon.), of the Somerset Archeo- 
logical Society. London: Burns & Oates. 16mo, pp. 384. 
1874. 


WE are too ignorant of London localities, too ignorant in fact of 
the very outlines of the map of the city, to be able to accompany 
the author in his walks, and enjoy his descriptions of London an- 
tiquities. Yet the work is well written, and to Englishmen, es- 
pecially Londoners, must be full of interest. 


28.—True to Trust, or the Story of a Portrait. London: Burns 
& Oates. 16mo, pp. 344. 1874. 


29.—Lenten Sermons. By Paut SeGNeERI, of the Society of 
Jesus. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 16mo, 
2 vols. 1874. 


THE author of these sermons, Father Paul Segneri, was one of 
the most celebrated preachers and missionaries of the seventeenth 
century. His Lenten Sermons are highly esteemed. We have 
read them with great delight, and we hope with profit, in the Italian. 
As a rule, sermons prepared to be delivered are rather dull read- 
ing, but these can be-read without effort. We cannot speak of the 
Translation, for we have not examined or read it. 
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30.—The Vermont Historical Gazetteer ; A Magazine embracing a 
History of each Town, Civil, Ecclesiastical, Biographical, and 
Military. Edited by Anpy Marra Hemenway. In three 
volumes. Vols I. and II. Burlington, Vt.: Hemenway. 8vo. 
Quarterly. 


WE have received from the editor and publisher the first two 
volumes of this periodical Gazetteer of Vermont, our own native 
State, and to which our heart turns with warm affection wherever 
we may wander or for the time reside. It is our only home, and its 
green hills, its mountains, valleys, rivers, and brooks are fresh in 
ourmemory. Unhappily, the people of this our native State, remark- 
able always for their intellectual power, are carried away by an un- 
reasoning humanitarianism,—whenever it does not interfere with 
their thrift, their principal virtue. 

The articles in the work are from different pens, and are of vary- 
ing merit, but are, so far as we are able to judge, in general, geo- 
graphically, historically, and biographically trustworthy, barring 
the exorbitant praise of some noted Protestant ministers, and the 
anti-Catholic opinions of some of the contributors, for which we 
suppose it will hardly do to hold the editor responsible, though we 
could hardly reconcile ourselves to be the medium of their publica- 
tion. Miss Hemenway has written several pious books in verse, 
among which are a “ Life of Our Lady,” which we have not seen, 
and “the House of Gold; or, a Life of St. Joseph,” which, though 
harshly criticised by our contemporary, the Catholic World, have 
been highly commended in other quarters, and very high quarters 
too. 


31.—The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. By FRancis 
GoLDIE of the Society of Jesus. London: Burns & Oates. 
12mo, pp. 332. 1873. 


A VERY interesting life of a holy man. It is one of the series 
of valuable works, chiefly biographies of members of the Society 
of Jesus, of men eminent for their sanctity, ability, and learning, 
their zeal, labors, and sufferings in the service of our Lord, which 
our friends of the Society in England are bringing out, much to 
the edification of the faithful of the English-speaking world. 


32.—Jesuits in Conflict ; or, Historic Facts illustrative of the labors 
and suffering of the English mission and province of the Society 
of Jesus, in the time of Queen Elizabeth and her successors. 
By a MEMBER OF THE Socrety oF Jesus. London: Burns 
& Oates. 16mo, pp. 253. 1873. 


WE like this book very much, which portrays so vividly what 
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English Catholics had to suffer under Queen Elizabeth, and how 
nobly they upheld the cause of the Church. Never do the Jesuits 
appear to greater advantage than in their long and terrible conflict 
with the Anglican heresy. They failed to recover the kingdom, 
but not through their fault. England was never finally lost till the 
Catholic cause became linked with that of the Stuarts, and suffered 
the disastrous defeat of Culloden. 


33.—The Glories of Mary. From the French of St. ALPHONSUS 
Marra Dr Licuort, Bishop of St. Agatha of the Goths, and 
Founder of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. 
Second Edition. Revised by Robert A. Coffin, of the 
same Congregation. New York: P. O’Shea. 18mo, pp. 664. 
1873. 


34.—The House of Gold and the Saint of Nazareth. A Poetical 
Life of St. Joseph. By Marra Joseputne. Baltimore : 
Kelly, Piet & Co. 12mo, pp. 296. 1873. 





35.—A Treatise on the Particular Examen of Conscience, according 
to the Method of St. Ignatius. By Father Louis pr La 
Parma, of the Society of Jesus. With Preface by Father 
George Porter, S. J. London: Burns & Oates. 18mo, pp. 
142. 1873. 


36.—Seven Stories. By Lady GrorGiana FULLERTON. London: 
Burns & Oates. 18mo, pp. 279. 1873. 


37.—Meditations on the Most Blessed Virgin. By Most Hon. 
BrotTHER PuIctp, Superior-General of the Brothers of the 
Christian Schools. From the French. Baltimore: Kelly, 
Piet & Co. 12mo, pp. 473. 1874. 


38.—The Christian Trumpet; or, Previsions and Predictions 
about impending General Calamities. The Universal Triumph 
oY the Church, the coming of Antichrist, The Last Judgment, 
and the End of the World. Divided into three parts. Com- 
piled by PeLLeGrino. Boston: Patrick Donohve. 12mo, pp. 
272. 1873. 
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39.—The Life of St. Paul of the Cross, Founder of the Congrega- 
tion of Discalced Clerks of the most Holy Cross and Passion of 
Jesus Christ. By Farner Prius of the name of Mary. 
Consultor General of the same Congregation. With the ap- 
probation of the Passionists in the United States. New York: 
P. O'Shea. 16mo, pp. 332. 


WE shall seek another opportunity to speak of this great Saint 
and the Congregation he founded. 


40.—Irish Emigration to the United States. What it has been, 
what it is. Facts and reflections especially addressed to Irish 
people intending to emigrate from their native land; and to 
those living in the large cities of Great Britain and of the United 
States. By the Rev. StepHEN Byrne, O.S.D. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 16mo, pp. 158. 1873. 


TuIs is a very sensible book, and gives the immigrant much 
valuable information and good advice. Nothing is more desirable, 
‘whether we look to their own interests or to those of the country, 
than that those who come from abroad to settle amongst us, should, 
as far as practicable, become land-owners and cultivators of 
the soil; but to those who have no capital but their labor, this is 
by no means so easy as many people imagine. The advice “Go 
West,” is easily given, but not so easily followed. The West is far- 
ther off than it once was, and though land may still be obtained in 
the Western States and territories, at a nominal price, yet it can- 
not be reached or brought into cultivation and yield a living to 
the settler without more or less capital. The settler must live 
while he is clearing or breaking up his land, and is getting in his 
crops, and they are ripening—and where are his means to come from ? 
For our part, taking into consideration the nearness of markets, and 
the demand ir the neighborhood for hired labor, the older central 
and southern States, which still contain large tracts of uncultiva- 
ted lands, and in the neighborhood of long settled districts, offer 
greater facilities to the immigrant who has only the labor of his 
hands on which to live. After all, this is a matter that must be 
left to a great extent to regulate itself. 


41.—The Life of Iuisa De Carvajal. By Lady Groraianta 
FuLuErtToN. London: Burns & Oates. 16mo, pp. 306. 1873. 


Louisa CARVAJAL was a truly heroic soul, and is worthy not only 
of the memory, but of the veneration of all who love our Lord. 
She devoted the later years of her life to succoring distressed and 
imprisoned Catholics in England in the times of the fearful 
Elizabethan persecution. 
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42.—The Ark of the People. By PLato PUNCHINELLO. From the 
French. By a Friend of Christian Civilization. Philadelphia : 
Peter F. Cunningham. 16mo, pp. 458. 1878. 


Tuts book, if we are not mistaken, is by the author of “The 
Salve for the Bite of the Black Serpent,” and is not a recent publica- 
tion, though new to our American public. It is admirably fitted to 
the issues of the day—is plain, out-spoken, witty, eloquent, and 
profound. The author understands perfectly well that the question 
to-day is not simply a question between orthodoxy and some speci- 
fic heresy, but between Christianity and Gentilism, or the Church 
and pure secularism, that is, Atheism. Protestantism as a heresy is 
dead, and survives only as ‘infidelity and Mammon worship. ‘The 
author clearly sees it, and we think few works of the time are bet- 
ter fitted to reveal to the age its apostasy, or the depths of intel- 
lectual, moral, and especially spiritual misery into which it has 
fallen. 


43.—The Baron of Hertz. A Tale of the Anabaptists. From the 
French of ALBERT DE LAaBApyE. New York: P. O’Shea. 
12mo, pp. 349. 1873. 


Tue book is too tragic for our taste, wanting in some respects 
vraisemblance, but not an overdrawn picture of the fierce and fanati- 
cal Anabaptists of the sixteenth century. The Anabaptists took 
Luther’s preaching in earnest, and attempted to carry it out in 
practical life. 


44.—The Acts of the Early Martyrs. By T. A. M. Fasrre, S. J. 
Third Series. Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham & Son. 
16mo, pp. 290. 1873: 


45.—Rituale Romanum Pavt V, Pontificis Maximi jussu editum, 
et a Benepicro XIV, anctum et castigatum cui novissima 
accedit Benedictionum et Instructionum Appendix. Execudat 
Joannes Murphy, Summi Pontificis atque Archiepiscopi Bal- 
timorensis, 'ypographus. Baltimori, 1873. 


46.—Rituale Romanum Pav tt V, Pontificis Maximi jussu editum 
et a Benepicto XIV, auctum et castigatum cui novissima 
accedit Benedictionum et Instructionum Appendix. Editio 
Ratisbonensis prima, a Sacr. Rituum Congregatione approbata. 
Ratisbone, Neo-Eboraci, et Cincinnatii: sumptibus Chartis et 
Typis Frederici Pustet, S. Sedis Apost. et Sacr. Rituum Con- 
gregationis Typographi. vo, pp. 307 et 156. 1872. 
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